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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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6 i ii Af GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
, , , ddd Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
pecia ists nm l ING “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


Canadian Hard Spring Wheat CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 














PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS IT’S IN THE RECORD 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





Robin Hood Flour 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY Mills Limited 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO cn ccecete ubiieeeemcaleimin tiadielrtene 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” RW EXPORT OFFICE. MONTREAL > OOIEMEAL OESEEE COMES. Wan 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 
es = . - 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address ASE ALL 
“HASTINGS” mm oo CABLE CODES 
Montreal Caner’ USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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“‘From the crowds you're getting—looks like that 
button is promoting 3 customers instead of 2!”’ 

“‘That’s what happened when we started serv- 
ing three big pieces of breakfast toast, instead of 
just two. More toast, or hot rolls, sir?” 


Guess who’s just added a steady customer? 
Everybody likes to go .. . again and again... 
to places where his patronage is appreciated. 


Bakers knew this way back when the ex- 
pression “‘baker’s dozen”’ originated. That’s 
why more and more of our baker customers 
are promoting this “‘3 instead of 2’’ idea with 
their restaurant customers, because every 
baker knows what that extra courtesy, extra 
service can do to increase any type of business. 


And because we, too, practice what we 
preach, we have consistently offered ‘“‘the 
most pleasing service and product you’ve ever 
had” to bakers large and small, all over the 
nation. If you are not already making use of 
our services as bakery flour specialists, why 
not send a part of your business our way? 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Comm ander-Larabee 


KANSAS CITY 
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Roland Flinsch 
Heads FMEA 


WASHINGTON — Roland Flinsch, 
International Milling Co., has been 
elected president of the Flour Millers 
Export Association, with M. M. 
Benidt, General Mills, Inc., as vice 
president. W. J. deWinter, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and John Tatam, 
International, continue as co-treasur- 
ers with veteran A. C. Bredesen re- 
maining as secretary. In addition to 
Mr. Flinsch, Mr. Benidt and Mr. de- 
Winter the following were elected to 
serve on the board of directors: 
George E. Kelley, Bay State Milling 
Co., Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling 
Co., A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and W. Kirkby Holmes, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. 

Presiding over the luncheon meet- 
ing was Mr. Kelley, the retiring 
president. After reports from commit- 
tee chairmen present, Mr. Sparboe 
described some of his recent activities 
in insuring that the interests of flour 
exporters were guarded in foreign 
markets. He pointed out that relief 
flour going overseas is competitive 
with branded flours and often dis- 
places commercial flour. He referred 
to government grain officials who 
were making trips abroad and as- 
sured members that Gordon Boals, 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration’s export programs division 
and a guest at the association's lunch- 
eon, endeavored to arrange that the 
flour side was given consideration 
during these trips. 

Mr. Sparboe said that he was hope- 
ful for a renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act which he 
deemed essential for the well-being 
of the American economy. 

John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., dealt with the problems 
confronting West Coast exporters in 
the Philippines and other eastern 
markets. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports 
Show Gain 


WINNIPEG — Canadian exporters 
and shippers cleared a combined total 
of 7,697,000 bu. wheat and flour to 
overseas destinations in the week 
ended April 24, or 5,220,000 more 
than the previous week. The latest 
figure included 718,000 bu. in the 
form of flour while a week earlier 
the comparative figure was equal to 
1,117,000 bu. Only 54,000 bu. as flour 
went to International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries compared with 207,000 
in the preceding week. It was under- 
stood that a good share of the class 
2 flour clearances were for unload at 
U.K. ports. 

Clearances of wheat only to IWA 
destinations totalled 1,674,000 bu 
with the largest single quantity 
655,000 bu.—going to Switzerland 
Japan was the destination for 384,000 
bu., while 266,000 cleared to Ger- 
many; 217,000 to Norway; 88,000 to 
Belgium, and the remaining 64,000 
bu. to the Netherlands. 

Class 2 wheat clearances climbed 
to 5,305,000 bu. and of this 2,322,000 
moved to the U.K.; 1,417,000 to India; 
818,000 to Switzerland; 455,000 to 
Japan; 112,000 to Belgium; 106,000 to 
Austria, and 37,000 bu. to the Nether- 
lands. The balance was divided equal- 
ly for shipment to Hong Kong and 
Venezuela. 
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FREEZING TEMPERATURES 


SWEEP WESTERN CANADA 'T’ransportation Problems 


WINNIPEG — Freezing tempera- 
tures swept western Canada April 28- 











29 with temperatures dropping to the Major Topic for Discussion 


zero mark at many points. Snow and 


high winds up to 50 miles per hour in WASHINGTON — The climax of 


some areas caused blizzard conditions. the successful 56th annual meeting 
Considerable concern was expressed of the Millers National Federation 
over crops now seeded, and it is felt came at the Wednesday morning 


session—the political overtones of 
the closing after-luncheon session 
were merely anti-climact:c—when 
transportation problems occupied 


damage will result as winds are not 
permitting snow to lie as cover on 
summerfallow. Winds are aiding pene- 


tration of the frost inte the ground the attention of the millers. The 
of unprotected fields. Clearing weath- prelude was the delivery of a paper 
er and higher temperatures were pre- on the milling industry’s transpor- 


dicted for late April 29. tation problems by Earl B. Smith, 
director of transportation, commu- 
nications and petroleum policy in 
the Department of Defense. Mr. 
Edgar A. Weaver, Smith's paper is published in full 
beginning on page 12. 
Former Eckhart For some time, the members were 
a. ° told, the transportation committee of 
Official, Dies the federation had been expressing 
concern about the ever-growing prob- 
STEVENSVILLE, MICH Edgar lems surrounding the transport situ- 
A. Weaver, former vice president and ation. Expressions of opinion by in- 
general manager of the B. A. Eckhart’ dividual millers aided MNF in the 
Milling Co., Chicago, died at his home adoption of a more militant course 
in Stevensville April 25. Mr. Weaver’ of action. This action was envisaged 
would have been 81 years old July 4 at a meeting of the board of directors 
He came to Chicago from Franklin, earlier in the convention. (The Miller 
Ind., in 1912 and became associated April 22, page 3.) 
with the Eckhart firm. Mr. Weaver Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling 
retired in 1942. Co., newly-elected chairman of the 








Statements of Price-Making Nature 
For Wheat Crop Released by USDA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY and ownership of wheat by CCC by 
Northwestern Miller Washington State position 
Correspondent The wheat stocks position on April 


WASHINGTON Official state- 1 reflected a decline of 15% from the 
ments of a price-making nature for record level of the — date in 1956 
the wheat crop have been released But total stocks = ark magner than 
They include the U.S. Department of 1357 production, reflecting ae Canty 

7 : over on July 1, 1957. The decline in 
Agriculture stocks position report for stocks from April 1. 1957. amounted 
April 1, the April wheat situation re- ¢ 9 67 million bushels or 6° ccc 
port and the grain market news wheat stocks on April 1 were 717 
break-down of wheat owned by the’ million bushels, down 5% 
Commodity Credit Corp. by classes (Turn to WHEAT, pag 
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TO HEAD MILLING FIRM—George H. Mclvor, chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board for more than 20 years, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors of Robin Hood Flour 
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ditorials 


Transportation Revolution 


N THE FINAL PARAGRAPH of his paper on 
I transportation presented to members of the 
Millers National Federation in Washington last 
week, Earl B. Smith, director of transportation, 
communications and petroleum policy in the De- 
partment of Defense, apologized for its length. 
There was no need for him to have done so. In 
after-session discussions at the federation meet- 
ing several millers commented that the paper was 
one of the most noteworthy contributions ever 
made before an MNF convention. 

With these comments in mind, and having a 
personal interest in the preparation of the paper 

Mr. Smith was gracious enough to mention The 
Northwestern Miller among the many organiza- 
tions providing him with research material—his 
paper is presented in full in this issue. Indeed, it 
is lengthy—it starts on page 12 and runs through 
to page 2l—and it is even longer than the pre- 
sentation made by Mr. Smith in Washington. The 
time factor compelled him to delete many impor- 
tant portions, but these have been included in the 
unabridged text now published. 

Mr. Smith came to his task after an absence 
of four years from the milling industry. Prior to 
that he had a distinguished career of 33 years in 
the business. His absence from the immediate 
scene in recent years is an advantage because it 
allows him to take a completely objective view of 
the situation as it stands today and how it may 
stand tomorrow. 

The time spent in reading what Mr. Smith has 
to say will be well repaid. Some millers, and mem- 


Replacing the Facilities 


HERE APPEARS TO BE no question in 
i 4 anyone’s mind about the desirability of 
replacing the facilities lost in the disastrous fire 
at Kansas State College last August. Chief suf- 
ferer was the department of flour and feed milling 
industries, headed by Dr. John Shellenberger. 
Legislators, educators and members of the flour 
and feed trades are at one in the matter. The only 
controversy surrounding the issue concerns the 
provision of the money. 

In this respect there appears to be some mis- 
understanding. Much has been made of the loss 
of the pilot flour mill, the only one in an educa- 
tional institution in the U.S. But the mill was 
only one small portion of the facilities lost in the 
fire. The department had excellent research labor- 
atories and equipment. Soil testing was an im- 
portant function carried out in East Waters Hall. 
Agronomy is a most important division. There 
were other units, all ancillary to agricultural re- 
search, quartered there. 

Sometimes a loss can be turned to advantage. 
The college planners are doing just that. More 
classroom space will be provided; better and big- 
ger research facilities will rise from the ashes. 

It would be a natural question for some Kan- 
sans to ask: “But why should our state have to 
bear the load?” The benefits accruing to Kansas, 
it may be answered, from an educational institu- 
tion having the only department in the country 
devoted to flour and feed milling are immeasur- 
able. Kansas, indeed, is a household name through- 


bers of their staffs not immediately affected, may 
consider that the current transportation revolution 
does not merit their concern. But if it has no 
meaning today, it will certainly have meaning 
tomorrow. 

In so detailed and careful an exposition, it is 
difficult to highlight any particular section as be- 
ing of paramount importance, for all is important 
But on page 17 Mr. Smith has this to say: “In this 
over-all picture, it would seem to me that owners 
of mills at points distant from the large consum- 
ing flour markets must give serious consideration 
to transportation developments before expanding 
or improving the mills at such locations. I firmly 
believe that at present the flour mills that have 
grain truck unloading facilities closest to the flour 
consuming territory have the advantage over their 
competitors. To me, there seems to be one thing 
for sure—that is, that the flour mill in the con- 
suming area has less chance of being injured by 
possible foreseen changes in freight rates and 
transit arrangements.” 

There are many milling executives in the U.S 
today who wish fervently that they could move 
their plants lock, stock and barrel elsewhere. Bet- 
ter still, they would like to junk plants in some 
present locations and build a complete new mill 
in the consuming area. There is little chance, how- 
ever, that this can be done in the light of present 
economic conditions in the milling industry. When 
first built, many mills were ideally located. Now 
they are not so ideally located, primarily because 
of the very thing about which Mr. Smith speaks 

the transportation revolution 


at Kansas State College 


out the world because it is synonymous with wheat 
and flour. There are people abroad who, when 
asked to list the states of the Union, invariably 
start with Kansas and know only two or three 
others. Graduates from K-State are scattered 
throughout the world and training at K-State is 
synonymous with quality. 

The Kansas legislature is being asked to ap- 
propriate money not only to replace but to improve 
its already high standard of educational achieve- 
ment. There is cause for pride in this. True, as 
Dean, Webber told the members of the millers’ 
advisory council at a meeting in Washington last 
week, the department has brought academic re- 
spect to the industries it serves. And it has brought 
plenty more than that. Dr. Shellenberger’s de- 
partment is not merely a teaching establishment 
It is one of the key centers of research in the 
U.S. Government agencies and private firms call 
upon the department for assistance. The depart- 
ment is a respectable, respected and justifiable 
operation. 

The current outcry for more and more students 
to enter the missile science field should not be 
allowed to obliterate from view the need for 
scientists and technicians for other important 
fields of endeavor. And there is noihing more im 
portant for survival than food. 

The facilities at Kansas State, currently oper; 
ated under major difficulties, are a credit to the 
state of Kansas. Kansans have reason to be proud 
And you cannot measure enthusiasm in terms of 
dollars and cents. 
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John M. Shanard 


To Head Tradax 


In Panama City 


MINNEAPOLIS — John M. Shan- 
ard, attorney for Cargill Incorporat- 
ed, for the past 12 years, has resigned 
effective April 30 to become presi- 
dent of Tradax Internacional, S.A., in 
Panama City, Republic of Panama. 
He succeeds C. C. Boden, who has re- 
tired. 

The Tradax organization, with op- 
erating headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland, is engaged in world com- 
modities trading and shipping, and is 
an agent and customer of Cargill 
abroad. 

Mr. Shanard is active in Army re- 
serve work as operations officer of 
the Fort Snelling Army Reserve 
school. He served on active duty from 
1942 to 1946 as an infantry officer 
and judge advocate officer, and was 
separated with the rank of captain. 
A South Dakota native, Mr. Shanard 
received his B.A. degree from South 
Dakota University and his LL.B. de- 
gree in 1942 from George Washing- 
ton University in Washington, D.C 

Mr. Shanard, his wife, Marjorie, 
and two children will reside in Pan- 
ama. 
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Céinaiiin Dividend 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., announced at a meeting held 
April 25 that a quarterly dividend 
of 35¢ a share was declared on the 
company’s outstanding common stock. 
The dividend is payable June 1, 1958, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1958. 





The 


Current Recession 


Remarks by Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., at a meeting of 
New York Security Analysts. 


The decline in the economy is 
slowing down and may be reach- 
ing the low point. However, for 
the immediate future there does 
not seem to be anything which 
will give it a lift. When we have 
really used up inventories, busi- 
ness will get a boost there, but 
it will not be a big one, and it 
may not be sufficient to get the 
economy turned about. 

Gross national product, in the 
second quarter of this year, may 
be at a level of $429 billion, 
compared with $432.6 billion in 
the fourth quarter of 1957. If 
our long-run growth trend were 
maintained, gross national prod- 
uct in the third quarter of this 
year would be $454 billion 

If the economy could be stim- 
ulated to reach that level by 
various devices, including a tax 
cut, tax revenues would be in- 
creased to offset a large part of 
the tax reductions. 

Just as the peak of the boom 
was misjudged las: summer, 
we may be misjudging the low 
point of the current recession. 

To get on the road to recov- 
ery, we need greater confidence 
on the part of both businessmen 
and consumers 

As far the food industry 
is concerned, we are optimistic 
because consumers have main- 
tained their habits of eating and 
have not downgraded their pur- 
chases. 


So 


as 
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George H. Mclvor to Head Board 
Of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect April 28 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports April 21. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7'2,¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 


as 





Explosion Wrecks 
Portion of GMI 
Soybean Plant 


ROSSFORD, OHIO—A shattering 
explosion, followed by fire, wrecked a 
section of the soybean division plant 
of General Mills, Inc., tossford, 
injuring one man and causing an es- 
timated $500,000 damage 

The impact of the blast shook 
homes in most of Rossford and could 


at 


be felt in some sections of Toledo as 
far as seven miles away. The esti- 
mate of the damage was made by 


Fred Alexander, plant manager 


The explosion ripped enormous 
holes in both sides cf the building 
The plant is about 300 ft. long and 
100 ft. wide and is equivalent in 


height to a two-story structure. Law- 
rence Wojnar, Rossford fire chief, said 
the explosion apparently was touched 
off by a spark in a switch room, ig- 
niting hexane, a solvent used in ex- 
tracting oil from soybeans 

-SREAD 1S 


THE STAFF Li7°e—— 


Grain Prospects 


For Buffalo Cited 


BUFFALO—Buffalo will remain a 
center of the domestic grain trade 
after the St. Lawrence Seaway is 


opened, Capt. William M. Connelly, 
member of the Niagara Frontier Port 
Authority and marine lawyer, de- 
clared in an address to members of 
the Buffalo chapter of the Grain Ele- 
vator & Processing Superintendents 

Capt. Connelly said the seaway 
probably will diminish Buffalo's role 
as a grain transfer point for for- 
eign trade. He added, however, that 
it may be “suicide” for giant foreign 
grain ships to attempt 


to negotiate 
the intricate locks of the St. Law- 
rence 


MONTREAL The 


election of 





George H. MclIvor as chairman of 
the board of d rectors of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., has been announced 
by Charles Ritz, president Robin 
Hocd 

Mr. MclIvor who, for more than 20 
years served as chief commissione: 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, is 
well-known in Canadian and world 
grain circles and has been associated 
with the grain business during his 
entire bus ness life. As a young n 
he started in the grain business i: 
Winnipe He later moved to C 
where became manager of Jame 
Richardson and Sons, Ltd. In 1925 
1e@ Was appo ted western sales man- 
i Canadian Cooperative Whea 
Producers, Ltd nd in 1927 became 

neral les ma er at Winnipe 
This o1 nization handled a ! 
share of the prairie grain crops 

In 1930 Mr. McIvor became ass 
( ed with John I. McFarland wh 
was in charge of the wheat stabili- 
zation operations on behalf of the 
Canadian government until the estab- 
lishment of the Canadian Wheat 
Board in 1935. In December, 1935 
Mr. MclIvor was appointed assistant 
chief commissioner of the Canadiar 
Wheat Board. He was appointed chief 
commissioner of the board in July 
1937, and has acted in that capacity 
until his resignation on April 11 

As chief commissioner of the Ca- 

lian Wheat Board, Mr. MclIvor has 
travelled extensively in the interests 
ff merchandising Canadian wheat 
ind flour. Mr. McIvor and his work 
ire known throughout the entire 
grain world 

Mr. MclIvor represented Canada 
the early meetings leading up to the 
establishment of the International 
Wheat Agreement. During World 
War II, and for years immediately) 

lowing the end of hostilities, hx 
served as chairman of the Cereals 
Committee of the Combined Food 
3oard in Washington, D.C. He later 
was made chairman of the Cereals 
Committee of the International 
Emergency Food Council. The latter 
committee organized the distributior 
of wheat and flour in the time 
world-wide shortage which follows 
World War II 

In 1946 Mr. MclIvor was mad 
Companion of the Order of St 
Michael and St. George, and the l 
lowing year was appointed a C 
mander of the Order of the Crow! 
by the Belgian government 

As chairman of the board of Robi 





tional 









SERIOUS PROBLEM — Officials 
Federation 
transportation problems confronting the milling indus- 
try. Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., seen in this 
picture at the rostrum, has been appointed chairman 
of the transportation committee. Seated, left to right, 
are: Donald H. Wilson, MNF president; Herman Steen, 
vice president, and Earl B. Smith, Dept. of Defense. 
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Segard, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 


Meeting of Millers National Federation .. . gD. seamed, Bed Wise (nn.) Maimes 


Casper L. Mast, newly-elected secretary-treasurer of 
MNF, left, and Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, who addressed the young millers as the new 
federation president, talk with Fred N. Rowe, Jr., Val- 
ley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. In the picture on 





In the top picture, Rep. Walter H. 
Judd (R., Minn.) who addressed the 
members at the annual dinner, dis- 
cusses a political point with Harry 
4. Bullis, General Mills, Inc. In the 
middle picture, it is presumed that 
J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., is discussing 
a knotty milling point with John 
Tatam, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Finally, statistical ex- 
pert Clarence M. Galvin, Francis I. 
duPont Co., Chicago, finds himself 
next to a pretty figure in the shape 
of Barbara Bowman of the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute. Both were fea- 
tured speakers at the meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
held during the MNF convention. 


A popular figure at the reception hosted by MNF presi- 
dent Donald H. Wilson for political figures and the mill- 
ers, with their ladies, was Rep. Albert Quie (R., Minn.) 
who is pictured at left with George E. Kelley, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., Mrs. Kelley and Mrs. Paul 
Rothwell, Boston, Mass. In the picture at right are, left 
to right, Thomas J. Treacy, Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ., 
Clint L. Brooke, Merck, and Wayne Carmichael who re- 





Political figures, left, Rep. W. R. Poage (D., Texas) and 
Sen. Frank Carlson (R., Kansas) who addressed the 
final session talk with Herman Fakler, MNF vice presi- 


dent. In the picture at the right, from left to right, post conference talk. 


B. J. Greer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; John J. 
Vanier, Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina and Gordon Boals, 
director of the MNF export programs division, have a 


leadership from last year’s chairman, 
Frank J. Allen, Jr., Bay State Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 





the right, reading from left to right, are John J. Sher- 
lock of the Wheat Flour Institute; Louis Back, La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., and Howard Lampman, 
executive director of WFI. Institute reorganizations 
were a highlight of the meeting. 





cently joined Merck’s Minneapolis staff. Mr. Brooke re- 
cently assumed office as president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, in the affairs of which he 
is extremely active. 
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In the top picture, William A. Loh- 
man, Jr., General Mills, Inc., has a 
pre-session chat with Fred M. Atkin- 
son, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. In the lower picture, John J. 
Sherlock, WFT, left, and A. C. Brede- 
sen, veteran secretary of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn., examine blos- 
som in the hotel lobby. 
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Top left, A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and chairman of the export advisory committee of MNF, 
converses with transportation expert William T. McArthur, 
Pillsbury, before an interested audience of four miller-lead- 
ers, left to right, Gerald S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
who has just stepped down as president of the federation; 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle; Dean Web- 
ber, Kansas State College, and R. H. Laing, Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. During the convention Mr. Laing was 
appointed permanent chairman of the college's millers’ ad- 
visery council. Seated on the table in the picture top right 
is S. T. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) Koller Mills, who was 
elected an honorary member of MNF during the convention. 
Seated in the center is K. C. Kelly, Igleheart, Evansville, 





Mr. and Mrs. C. Rudolph Moor—Mr. Moor is head 
of the Buhler Mill Engineering Co., Minneapolis— 
talk European politics with Rep. Judd after the 
annual dinner. 





Fraternizing with a Missourian are Texans Mr. 
and Mrs. R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas. 
The Missourian, right, is Donald S. Eber, executive 
vice president of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 
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Ind., and standing, left to right, Lyle P. Carmony, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., Minneapolis; Charlies B. Long, Climax Roller 
Mills and secretary, Kentucky Millers Assn., Shelbyville, 
and Malcolm Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount Ver 
non, Ind. Personalities pictured in the picture, bottom left, 
left to right, Toke Veland, Russell-Miller Milling Co. rep- 
resentative in New York City; RK. S. Hjelmseth and W. R. 
Heegaard, both with R-M in Minneapolis and George Kelley 
of Bay State Milling Co., Winona. Seen at the Young Mill 


ers’ luncheon are, left to right, FB. ¢ KRexrode. Austin 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C., Avery Jones, Statesville (N.C.) 
Flour Mills; D. N. Ryder, Chattanooga, Tenn ' 

Quaker Oats, St. Joseph, and George 8. Pillsbury, Pllisbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


A quarter of smiling conventioneers—top picture, 
left to right, W. T. McArthur, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Fred MeWhinney, MNF. Below, at left, 
John Hale, Chase Bag Co., Minneapolis, and M. 
W. Nelson, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





In the picture at left, A. James Sowden, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is shown with 
Mrs. D. H. Wilson, wife of the MNF president, and 


Mrs. Sowden. R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., poses with Gerald Griffin, 
Simon Minneapolis Co. 


Northwestern Miller Photos by Frank W. Cooley, Jr., and Henry S. French 
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George E. Kelley, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., made Life in the issue cur- 
rent with the convention. He was pictured 
with Albert Quie, newly elected congression- 
al representative for Minnesota, inspecting 
the Winona postoffice. 
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XTREME sluggishness ruled the 
flour markets in the seven-day 


period ending April 28 and _ sales, 
which have been steadily declining, 
sank close to the crop year low in 

st all areas. The week was mark- 
d by a pronounced curtailment of ac- 


veral phases of the flour 
x time over the 
try dropped sharply, buyers hesi- 

yurchase more than hand-to- 


2 
movements were 


v i Sé 


Mill runni 











nd rere 
whole market structure is 
coming more directly under the in- 
fluence f he big new Southwest 
heat crop each week, the main re- 
s ‘ intensification of a reluc- 


nce to extend commitments farther 
-y to sit out the old year. 
lack of confidence 


I p flour and wheat supplies 
The general belief has been for some 
time that d crop supplies will be 
short, and prices have responded bul- 
Sniy But as occurred two weeks 
go, the appearance of old crop wheat 
‘om storage can send the market 
wnward, with the general effect 


lity and the end result 
‘ssitancy about commit- 





Prices generally ranged from 2 to 
6¢ higher in the spring wheat mills 
to steady in the Southwest. 
pring wheat mills 
’ in » 30% of five-day milling 
ipacity, only slightly better than the 
eported in both the central 
states and the Southwest. Shipping 
lirections ranged from poor to fair. 


s 
9 
o 


The same quiet situation prevailed 
n the family flour end of the business 
where buyers are also awaiting a 
clearer picture of the new crop sit- 








Production by mills of the U.S. for 
k amounted to 90% of five- 
milling capacity, compared with 
97% the previous week and 93% a 
year ago. Production dropped in all 
major areas except the central states, 
the Southeast and the North Pacific 
coast. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Flour bookings by lo- 
cal mills shrank to 30% of five-day 
milling capacity, the lowest point 
since last October, when the crop 
year low of 29% was reached. Prices 
climbed 6¢ for the week, placing them 
considerably above buyers’ ideas of 
workable levels for old crop supplies. 


The lack of interest in the rise. as in 
previous weeks, was evidence that 
buyers are convinced they can rest on 
ld bookings until prices come down, 


which they believe will occur when 
pressure is exerted by the new hard 
winter wheat harvest in the South- 
west. 

Spring wheat clears prices were 
steady, although supplies in some 
areas were a trifle more plentiful 
than in previous weeks. Headquarters 
offices for the major mills which sell 
family flour reported a lull in that 
irea, too, with a noticeable lack of 
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Sales Dip to Crop Year Low 
As Flour Buyers Show Lack 
Of Interest In New Bookings 








promotional effort being ‘exerted. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 97% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 100% the previous week and 
98% a year ago. 

Production by mills of the North- 
west for the week amounted to 93% 
of capacity, compared with 97% a 
week earlier and 100% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted 99% of capa- 
city, the same as the previous week, 
compared with 103% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 81%, compared with 
95% a week earlier and 96% a year 
ago 

Quotations April 25, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $5.86@5.96, short 
patent $5.96@6.06, high gluten $6.16 
“626, whole wheat $5.86@5.96; fam- 
ily flour $6.40@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Dullness dominated 
the flour sales picture for hard win- 
ter wheat mills last week. Sales 
amounted to 23% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 41% the 
previous week and 13% a year ago. 
A little more than 10% of last week’s 
volume was government and export 
business. 

The big bakery buyers continued to 
display almost a complete lack of in- 
terest in flour bookings. As one mill 
sales official put it, “The lower the 
market goes, the less interest they 
show.” Actually, few, if any, of the 
larger users will need flour within 
the next 30 days. Business last week 
was confined almost entirely to a few 
small lots to independents in need of 
supplies. Buying was hand-to-mouth, 
however, and the total volume was 
small. Prices were steady, compared 
with a week earlier. Most mill sales 
departments believe there will not 


be any large bookings of flour until 
the new crop wheat is marketed. 
Family flour sales were also modest, 
being confined mainly to small orders 
as jobbers or wholesalers ran out. 
Occasional blender business was done 
on the same basis. 

Directions ranged from fair to good 
on family and bakery flour. Orders 
are coming in at about a normal pace, 
with a few cars being delayed or 
hurried. 

Export workings have been light. 
With clears fairly strong and sub- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for fiour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











sidies lower, new business is scarce 
Some flour was bought for Japan and 
Norway, but the volume was small. 
Latin American business was also 
done, but there, too, the amount was 
inconsequential. Domestic interest for 
clears is light. Over-all, supplies are 
more plentiful because of a slacken- 
ing demand. Prices worked down 5 to 
10¢ cwt. 

Quotations April 25, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat bakery short patent $5.45@ 
5.50, standard 95% patent $5.35@ 
5.40, straight $5.30@5.35, established 
brands of family flour $6.40@7.20, 
first clears with 13.75 to 14.50% pro- 
tein $4.90@4.95, first clears with 11% 
protein $4.55@4.60, high ash clears of 
1% or higher $3.95@4.25. 

(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Sales Slow; Scarcity 
Of Wheat Receipts Holds Prices Firm 


S 1s of durum and semolina 
products were slow in the seven- 
day period ending April 28. Prices 
were firm, due to the scarcity of of- 
ferings, while mill running time was 
fairly steady at five days most places. 
Shipping directions, although not as 
brisk as a few weeks ago, were con- 
sidered normal for this time of year. 

Mill representatives look forward 
to a slower pace of activity in the 
next few weeks as farmers take to 
the fields for spring planting and 
manufacturers of macaroni and 
spaghetti products await information 
about the 1958-59 crop outlook in all 
areas for its effect on prices. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis 
were down to 120 cars for the week, 
indicative of the growing interest in 
planting and the wide disparity be- 
tween free market prices and the 
government loan level. 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 100% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 96% 
a week earlier and 88% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 25 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.40@2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.39@2.41 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better... .. 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.33@2.36 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
5-day wk. Whly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

April 20-26 157,500 157,663 100 
Previous week 157,500 150,943 96 
Year ago . 156,500 138,458 88 
Crop year 

production 


July 1, 1957-April 26, 1958 .... 7,407,387 
July |, 1956-April 27, 1957 ........ 6'536.424 
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Millfeed Demand 
Moderate, Price 


Changes Irregular 


eo demand was mod- 
erate in the seven-day period 
ending April 28, sustained over the 
country by the continuing decline in 
mill running time. Price changes from 
the previous week were irregular, 
with easier quotations held in check 
by the tightness of supplies. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
42,061 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 47,637 tons 
in the previous week and 48,001 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds maintained 
a fairly good position in the seven- 
day period ending April 28, although 
a downward trend has appeared 
Flour mill running time was down 
from the previous week, curtailing 
supplies and causing available bulk 
offerings to be eagerly sought and 
sharply bid. There was just enough 
call for large mixers to gird the local 
structure with a firm undertone, and 
there is considerable satisfaction with 
prices about to enter the first half of 
May at the levels which now exist. As 
in previous weeks, the main interest 
was in bulk feeds, principally mid- 
dlings, while sacked feeds and prices 
were easier, quotations coming down 
$1.50 to $2 from the previous period 
on sacked offerings. Quotations April 
25: Bran $42.50@43, standard mid- 
dlings $44.50@45, flour midds. $47.50, 
red dog $48.50@49. 

Kansas City: The millfeed market 
was dormant April 28, after a week 
in which lighter demand was fairly 
well balanced against reduced pro- 
duction. Prices were unchanged to 
off $2.50 for the week. Sacked bran 
held unchanged. Bulk bran and sack- 
ed and bulk shorts were off 50¢, with 
bulk middlings declining $2.50. Feed 
mixers have reduced their purchases. 
Over-all feed demand seems to have 
slacked slightly, and those feeds with 
large amounts of millfeed in them are 
now said to be on the declining scale 
of demand as the season progresses. 
Hand-to-mouth buying is the rule, 
with mixers apparently looking for 
lower prices. On the other hand, mills 
have not been willing to sell forward 
because of reduced grinds. Quotations 
April 28, carlots: Bran $38@38.75, 
shorts $46.50@47.25, sacked; bran 
$34.25@35, shorts $43.50@ 44.25, mid- 
dlings $40@40.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
strong, with offerings insufficient. 
Bran declined 75¢, while shorts ad- 
vanced 25¢. Quotations April 25, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $3825@ 
38.75, shorts $46.50@ 47. 

Hutchinson: The trade showed 
greater resistance to high prices and 
millfeed business dropped. Interest 
was better in shorts, which advanced 
50¢. Bran went begging at a drop of 
50¢. Lighter output resulted in com- 
fortable supplies. Quotations April 
25, basis Kansas City: Bran $38.25@ 
38.75, gray shorts $46.50@47. 

Salina: Demand was slow for bran 
and extremely good for shorts. Bran 
closed 50¢ ton lower and shorts $2.50 
ton higher. Supplies of bran were 
ample but shorts continued very 
scarce. Quotations April 24, basis 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 
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Drain on Old Crop Supplies 
Strengthens Wheat Futures 


bho emd futures recovered sta- 
bility in the seven-day period 
ending April 28 from the price slide 
of the previous week, indicating re- 
newal of belief in the tightness of old 
crop supplies. Fairly heavy depletion 
of stocks at Chicago helped to sup- 
port this viewpoint. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 28 were: Chicago—May $2.16 
@2.15%, July $1.87, September $1.90, 
December $1.954, March $1.98%; 
Kansas City—May $2.10%, July 
$1.82%, September $1.86%, Decem- 


ber $1.90%; Minneapolis May 
$2.27%, July $2.16%, September 


$2.05%. 

May contracts at Kansas City and 
Chicago rose 1% to 2¢ fer the week, 
accompanied by fractional gains for 
most new contracts and good strength 
in the Minneapolis July which went 
up more than l¢. Along with the 
strength in futures, there was firm- 
ness in cash premiums. 

Renewed concern over the possi- 
bility of tight supplies stemmed 
mainly from the steady drain all 
week on wheat supplies at Chicago, 
some 600,000 to 700,000 bu. being 
drained off by barge shipments to the 
Gulf. 

Although the government report 
released during the period accounted 
for 1,121 million bushels of wheat, 
potential bearish price pressure was 
offset by the fact that the total is 
still 67 million bushels below govern- 
ment stocks reported a year ago, and 
the fact that fourth quarter disap- 
pearances of wheat are also lagging. 

Export interest, except for the west 
coast, was extremely slow, with one 
purchase of 5,000 bu. springs by Fin- 
land the only activity. There are 
strong indications now that exports 
for the old crop year will probably 
fall 50 million bushels short of the 
government's estimate of 400 million 
bushels, and possibly 115 to 120 mil- 
lion bushels short of last year. 

The weather is assuming its annual 
role of growing importance in the 
Southwest as the wheat crop pro- 
gresses to a stage where it is highly 
susceptible to damage from cold 
weather. Any delay in crop progress 
will add to the strain on old crop 
supplies, with accompanying pressure 
on prices. 

Receipts Decline 

Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets during the week ending April 
25 amounted to 5.2 million bushels, 
compared with 5.9 million the week 
before. Wheat at Minneapolis was 
helped by the lightness of offerings. 
Inspections at Minneapolis totaled 
756 cars, with 100 of them for CCC. 
Duluth arrivals amounted to 731 
cars. Additional moisture in impor- 
tant winter wheat states has made 
new crop prospects brighter, and de- 
mand for daily offerings was narrow. 
May wheat traded in a very narrow 
range, with volume light, and closed 
at $2.27%, a fraction above the previ- 
ous week. Spot premiums were off 1¢ 
in the high protein samples, to hold 
cash values about unchanged to l¢ 
lower. Average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week was 14.12%, com- 
pared with 13.67% the comparable 
week last year. At the close of the 
period, No. 1 dark northern spring, 
or No. 1 northern spring through 12% 
protein traded at 9@10¢ over the 


Minneapolis May price; 13% protein 
protein 11@12¢ 


10@11¢ over; 14% 


over; 15% protein 12@14¢ over; 16% 
protein 14 @ 19¢ over; 17% protein 
18@23¢ over the May. 

The durum price schedule was un- 
changed, helped by the light offerings. 
Very little good quality durum was 
offered. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 25 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


$2.36 @2.37'/e 
2.36% @2.37'% 
2.37 @2.38% 


Ordinary 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 


14% Protein ... 2.38'/e @2.39'/s 
15% Protein 2.39'/e @2.41 /e 
16% Protein 2.412 @2.46' 
17% Protein 2.48 '/e @2.50'/e 

Protein premiums for over 17% Ic each 


4% higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scole 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 ib 
Ic discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Firmer cash prices prevailed for 
hard winter wheat in the week ended 
April 28, advances from a _ week 
earlier amounting to 14%@3%¢ bu 
The basic option bounced back with 
an advance of 1%¢. Premiums were 
unchanged to up 2'2¢. Buyers moved 
back into the market after a week of 
very modest demand in which prices 
skidded down sharply. Some of the 
demand undoubtedly came from those 
who felt that wheat was a bargain 
10t to be passed by at the low levels 
This viewpoint was supported by a re- 
turning belief that supplies of free 
wheat for the remainder of this crop 
year are not large, and that any de- 
lay in the flow of new crop wheat to 
market may cause real tightness. 

Mills and merchandisers were buy- 
ers, the latter taking the majority of 
the supplies and the former desiring 
the wheat with higher protein and 
better milling qualities. Receipts last 
week totaled 724 cars, compared with 
768 the previous week and 374 a year 
ago. Interior offerings were light and 
farm selling at a virtual standstill. 
Premiums on ordinary wheat ad- 
vanced 2'¢ bu. on the low side of the 
range, for wheat with 12° protein 
and up, premiums gained 1'2¢. All 
others were unchanged 

Premiums were quoted April 28 as 
follows: Ordinary 12¢ over the basic 
May option of $2.10%, 11.50% pro- 
tein 12@13¢ over, 11.75% protein 12 
@14¢ over, 12% protein 1214@18¢ 
over, 12.50% protein 1314 @21¢ over, 
13% protein 1444 @24¢ over, 13.50% 
protein 1544@26¢ over, 14% protein 
1615 @ 28¢ over. 
} 
! 


S 


The approximate range of cas 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 25 


is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.19'2@2.46% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.182 @2.45% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.162 @2.43% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.1442@2.41% 
No. | Red 2.182 @2.21'% 
No. 2 Red ; 2.172 @2.20% 
No. 3 Red 2.152 @2.19% 
No. 4 Red 2.13%2@2.17% 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 


April 28 at $2.51@2.52, rail basis, de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.40 delivered 
north Texas mills. Demand was fair, 
offerings were light. 


Exports Light 

Export business was light in the 
Pacific Northwest last week. How- 
ever, Japan came in at the close and 
purchased three cargoes of soft white 
Korea and Formosa indicated they 
would be in over the weekend. A slow 
domestic business prevails, with mills 
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Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing 


areas by mills reporting currently to The 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota! estimated output 
n 


s in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


> 
. 
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April 20-26 *Previous April 21-2 April 23-29, April 24-3 
1958 week 957 956 1955 
Northwest 638,224 670,240 664,370 634,76 581,973 
Southwest 1,092,129 276,650 229,283 207,162 1,164,496 
Buffalo 460,300 534,20! 476.87 496 553 495,590 
Central and Southeast 543,894 555,023 475,933 496 485 500,13 
North Pacific Coast 329,292 313,230 291,577 293,86 260,910 
Totals 3,064,435 3,304, 856 3,138,034 3,130,822 2,023 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 76 75 7 7 
Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— uly | to- 
Apr. 20-26, Previous Apr. 2!-27, Apr. 23-29, Apr. 24-30, April 26 April 27 
1958 week 1957 956 955 958 957 
Northwest 93 97 100 96 8 30,476,527 29,579,202 
Southwest 84 98 93 92 89 56,445,417 57,258 866 
Buffalo 94 110 00 04 05 23,666,144 23, 646,48 
Central and S. E 92 94 83 90 75 23,607,565 23,315,413 
No. Pacific Coast 102 97 82 83 80 3,480,848 3,159,979 
Totals 90 97 93 92 86 147,676.50 46,959,940 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Fiour P 
capacity output tivity capacity utput t ty 
April 20-26 231,000 87,25 | April 20-26 281,750 92,725 68 
Previous week 231,000 *220,114 95 Previous week 261,750 304,812 08 
Year ago 237,000 220,832 94 Year ago 267,500 228,704 . 
Two years ago 237,000 92,039 - Two years age 279,850 235,058 84 
Five-year average 84 Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average 84 en-yeer average 8s 
Revised 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ City (Including Wichita ond Salina) 
ng Duluth, St. Pauw North Dakota, Montana wd ” 9 — Sefine . 
aad lowa 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
5-day week Flour % ac April 20-26 899 404 88 
capacity output tivity Previous week 971,838 95 
2.9 an 67 Year ago 000,579 97 
Apr 20-26 456,900 450,973 99 y ite 972 104 9 
Previous week 456.900 *450,126 SS ea oii ba 
Year ago 430,500 443,538 03 ee See ae 
Two years ago 454,500 447 460 98 cee . 
Five-year average 87 evised 
se ” CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
vised 
5 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 








Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 














Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 5-day week Flour . 
Washington Mills capacity output tivity 
r 20 0 + °? 
5-day week Flour % ac Sere sees - 083 oy aa 
capacity output tivity ne agra gory : 378933 ro 
April 20-26 194,500 188,540 97 | an. . 494 4a% 4 
Previous week 94.500 *181,339 = fee —— + 
Year ago 215,000 166,416 77 | Sive-yeer average 80 
Two years ago 215,000 169,512 79 “aha 
Five-year average 83 evisec 
Ten-year average 8 BUFFALO 
2 ae 
Revised 5-day week Flour 
Portiand ond Interior Oregon Mills pacity output tivity 
Apr 20-26 28,500 140,752 10 A 26 7,50 460,300 94 
Previous week 28,500 131.89 03 Previous week 487 534,20 
Year ago 38,750 125,16 90 Year ago 476,87 0 
Two yeers ago 33,200 22,478 92 Two years ag 475 498 553 5 
Five-year average 92 Five-year average 98 
Ten-year average 90 Ten-year average 96 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 26, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph 2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Monta 
ncluding Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y Production com 
puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 
Southwest* —Northwest*— Buffalot—— —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop y 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Ap 20-26 20,969 1,129,501 12,254 559,602 8 452 388 42,06 2,141.49 
Previous week 324,511 $12,869 10 $47,637 
Two weeks ago 25,282 12,800 10 48,186 
1957 24,892 1,156.38 13,453 594 578 9 465.499 48 00 2 
1956 24,445 1,095.59 12,480 576,380 9 398 858 46.654 2 
1955 23,58! 1,076,545 11.745 573,773 0 455 036 45,327 
1954 24,735 1,033,365 2,45 607,859 9 466 826 46,692 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. ¢All mills. Revised 
taking only limited amounts of spe- spring seeding has be d eithe 
cial types. White wheat prices sagged in wheat or barley t yntinue 
with the exception of club, which moisture which does not permit f 
maintained a premium of 4 to 6¢ bu ers to get into the fields 


over soft whites. Country selling was 
light but more than the trade could 
absorb. Most export bookings are cov- 
ered by CCC stocks. Weather condi- 
tions are good for the growing crop 
although 


desirabk 


warmer weather would be 
West of the mountains no 
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Baker of Future May Have 
Less Dependence on Nature, 
Yearly Quality of Wheat Crop 


By Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Northwestern Miller Staff 


NEW YOR K—The baker of the 
future may have less dependence on 
nature and the year-to-year quality 
f the nation’s wheat crop, through 
developments such as the “turbo” 
process flour milling used by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., according to state- 

its made here April 27. 
The turbo milling process, designed 
lor” flours for a specific use, 
as been under development for sev- 


years, and in practical baking 


ise for about a year. Pillsbury made 
4 progress report on the turbo milling 
rocess and the flours obtainable 
rom it to the business press during 
the opening of the annual convention 
f the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America in New York 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
’ accounts for the bakery 
Minneapolis, spoke 
George S. Pillsbury, vice presi- 
bakery division, in explain- 





Pilisbury Mills, Inc., 


points out that 
its turbo milled flours are “tailored” 
to a specific baking use with this il- 
lustration. 


ing new developments in turbo milling 


ind outlining what the baking indus- 
can expect from this new milling 


Reporting that the company is 
ry enthusiastic” about the turbo 
urs, Mr 


Patterson quoted Mr. 

Pillsbury saying the baking in- 
— can ane to be “less reliant 
ture” and that a “larger per- 
centage ol the wheat crop” can be 


itilized in baking high quality prod- 
ucts because of the flour tailoring 
aspects of the development. 

Emphasizing that the turbo milled 
flours are in extremely short supply, 
Mr. Patterson predicted that in- 
creased production will be forthcom- 
ing, but revenue for expansion will 
have to be found, either in a slight 
premium for the flours, or in a lower 
cost of milling obtained through con- 
tinuing technological development. 

In addition, a balanced market 
must be maintained, which involves 
developing markets for several by- 
products of the turbo milling proc- 
ess. Research into the development 

these markets and into the uses 
1f the products themselves will be of 
help to the baking industry in the 
future, Pillsbury officials feel. Be- 
cause of baking and merchandising 
qualities inherent in baked foods 
made from these flours, it is felt addi- 


tional markets may be opened for the 
baking industry. 

Turbo milling achieves the “tailor- 
ing” result by separating flour parti- 
cles more completely than conven- 
tional milling techniques. Pillsbury 
officials used several examples to 
demonstrate this tailoring. 


Conventionally milled soft wheat 
flour, for instance, normally produces 
a good cake flour. However, the prod- 
uct can be further refined by turbo 
milling to separate those fractions 
left in during conventional milling 
which are undesirable or unnecessary 
in making cake flour. A high protein 
fraction separated from this ordinary 
cake flour can be marketed to be 
used in blend with other flours to 
achieve specific results. The turbo 
cake flour, with these fractions re- 
moved from conventional cake flour, 
thus possesses added qualities for 
cake baking. 

In the hard wheats, Pillsbury offi- 
cials explained that in the conven- 
tional milling of a good hard wheat 
bread flour, a certain percentage of 
the flour may contain a starchy low 
protein material which does not con- 
tribute to good bread production. 
This low protein fraction may be 
separated to improve the product 
for bread making. 


Further Tailoring 


Separated fractions are not dis- 
carded, it was emphasized, but are 
subjected to further rearrangement 
and tailoring to produce flours suited 
for making cakes, crackers, cookies or 
ice cream cones. The angel food cake 
flour turbo milled from hard winter 
wheat is judged superior to a con- 
ventionally milled soft wheat cake 
flour in cake texture, volume and 
whiteness, Pillsbury officials said. 

Pillsbury also explained its system 
to handle these new products. The 
two Pillsbury turbo mills producing 
limited quantities of flour are locat- 
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WI. RATIO CAKE COOKIES 


POUND CAKE COMES ROLLS AND BUNS 


ee 


At the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., turbo mill in Springfield, IL, air separates four 
by-products from the basic cake flour. The fractions include a high protein 
“booster” flour and three other by-products. 


ed at Springfield, Ill., and Enid, Okla. 
At Springfield soft wheat flour is 
turbo milled into a “top quality” cake 
flour. The other flours developed 
through fractionation include a high 
protein “booster” flour, another flour 
thought to be ideal for pound cakes 
and pie crust, a flour for ice cream 
cones and a flour expected to have 
several specific advantages in cookie 
production. At the Enid mill, the prin- 
cipal product is turbo bread flour, 
with cracker flour and cake flour 
being the two fractions. 

The speakers emphasized that or- 
ders are now running ahead of ca- 
pacity as the first year is completed, 
with several large baking chains say- 
ing the product is meeting high qual- 
ity standards. 

Discussing the meaning of the new 
process to the commercial baker, 
Pillsbury said: “Basically, turbo mill- 
ing —or flour fractionation — means 
better flours for the baker to work 
with.” 

Already in existence are turbo 
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At Enid, Okla., hard wheat is turbo milled into a bread flour which has met 
the highest quality standards of southwestern and southeastern bakers, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., officials said. Fractions ideal for crackers and for angel food 
cake are separated from the basic bread flour. In conventional milling, all 
three fractions would be included in the bread flour. 





milled flours for white and whole 
wheat bread, cake, cookies and a va- 
riety of other baked foods. Each of 
the flours is designed principally to 
produce a specific baked product, but 
company spokesmen made the follow- 
ing generalizations about all turbo 
milled flours: 

@ Judged the most important 
achievement by Pillsbury is uniferm- 
ity in performance. Turbo milling 
modifies many of the effects of bad 
weather or a low quality wheat crop, 
and as a result, bakers can be as- 
sured a uniform flour, Pillsbury em- 
phasized. 

@ Turbo milled flour has an ex- 
tremely high tolerance and will “help 
the baker get a uniform product de- 
spite varying temperatures, humidity 
and worikng conditions.” 

@ Turbo milled flours are said to 
have better keeping qualities. Baked 
foods will keep longer on the shelf 
“because the moisture content does 
not bake out the way it does in some 
flours.” Shelf life or keeping quality 
is extended as much as two days. 
In testing, the bread made from 
turbo milled flour is always at least 
one day “fresher” than the bread 
baked from conventionally milled 
flour. In most cases, absorption is 
increased approximately 3%, particu- 
larly when compared to southwestern 
wheat flours. 


Specific Use 

Pillsbury officials also pointed out 
that it is now possible to mill ex- 
tremely low protein cake flours and 
high protein bread and roll flours tai- 
lored to their specific baking use. 

Backgrounding the development of 
turbo milling, the company said some 
turbo flours were being turned out 
at Springfield and Minneapolis prior 
to the general announcement a year 
ago. The Enid installation is new 
within the last year. Because of de- 
mand and production circumstances, 
further turbo installations are being 
considered. 

“The first step toward expansion 
will come late this fall,” said B. J. 
Greer, executive vice president, when 
“production at Enid will be raised 
25%.’ Since these turbo installations 
are expensive and complicated, Mr. 
Greer added, it will be some time 
before Pillsbury will be able to pro- 
duce enough flour to meet the antici- 
pated demand. 
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Chase makes bags of all kinds — multiwall paper, 
textile, Saxolin open-mesh, Polytex film, laminated, 
waterproof... consumer-size bags and larger. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 


Our 111th Year 


Consistency wins 
in the 
bag business, too! 


No horseshoe player can pile up points merely by 
swinging his arms. It’s pitching ringers consistently 


that makes him an expert. 


In the bag business, too, good delivery and smooth 
follow through—without lost motion—are sure proof 


of experience and know-how. 


Dealing with Chase can be like hanging a horse- 
shoe over the door, for it brings both good bags and 
good will that naturally follow when so many do 


so much to create them. 


: 
Cr: 


BAG COMPANY 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





















may well start with 
nobody will deny that 
played 
way or an- 
rosperity of 


freight rates and transit have 


large ftactor 
of location 
f flour mill- 
robably con- 





remember, the 
surrounding 
refused, in 


siness has 


a id ibadl Ss A 
le Way < other, to stay put for 
ny iz period of time. I have found 
this has somewhat characterized the 
past four or five years—but, perhaps 
n e extent some people may 
surmise. It may be the worst is yet 
Going back some years in my life- 
me, I can well recall that I lived as 
child adjacent to a plot of ground 
‘cupied by a flour mill, a grain eleva- 
r and other auxiliary buildings. One 
yf these was a yper shop, just across 
the street from my home, where 
coopers hammered away 24 hours a 





for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 


BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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day making wooden barrels in which 
to pack and transport the flour. I saw 
this cooper shop pass out of the pic- 
ture as cotton bags replaced the 
wooden barrels. Another of these 
buildings was a stable which housed 
the horses and wagons used for local 
and near-by deliveries of the products 
of this flour mill. I saw this stable 
ind the horses disappear as the rub- 
ber tired motor trucks appeared on 
the scene. 

During the wheat harvest season in 
the local territory I can still see the 
horse-drawn wagons lined up for 
blocks awaiting their turn to deliver 
wheat in bags to this local elevator. 
But I also saw this picture disappear 
with the advent of the motor truck. 

In those early days, inbound raw 
materials and other supplies from 
other than the local area came by 
rail; and the delivery of products to 
other than the local area was by rail- 
road. But as the dirt or gravel roads 
were improved, and as some of these 
gave way to the more modern sur- 
faced highways, the motor vehicles 
began to encroach upon the railroads 
and took a place in longer-haul trans- 
portation. Then, as the waterways 
were improved they too began to play 
i part in competition with, or in co- 
ordination with, the rails and the 
trucks. 


This is typical of a process that 
has continued over the years. I be- 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Okichoma City, Okla. 
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An Analysis of Problems Vital to the 

Prudent Purchase and Sales of Wheat 

and Flour, Selection of Method and 

Routing, Location and Nature of Plant 
Facilities 


By Earl B. Smith 


lieve it has been more manifest in 
the case of raw materials and 
finished products other than wheat 
and flour—but it may well be that 
the situation is now reaching the 
point where the flour miller must 
stop, look and listen to determine 
the effect, if any, upon his ways of 
doing business, and upon the nature 
and location of his plant facilities. 


Another development to be reckon- 
ed with is the distribution of flour in 
bulk, rather than in packages. Not 
only have we seen changes in contain- 
ers over the years—but, now, a par- 
tial elimination of containers. And 
this practice has grown rapidly with 
every evidence of further expansion. 


Cost Considerations 

Transportation costs still play an 
important part in the wheat price de- 
termination at country producing 
points, in the cost of the wheat de- 
livered at the mill, and in the de- 
livered cost of the products in con- 
suming areas. The very fact freight 
rates and charges have increased over 
the years is important in itself. Coun- 
try-wide over-all increases authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion since June 30, 1946, have reflected 
a cumulative increase of 107.7%—ex- 
clusive of the Ex Parte 212 increases, 
which have probably added another 2 
or 3%. The cumulative increase on 
grain and grain products has been 
95.2%. These railroad increases have 
pretty much set the pattern of in- 
creases by other modes of transporta- 
tion in the freight field. 

But, of course, these increases per 
se are not the only matter of concern 
to the milling industry, important as 
they may be. It is true percentage in- 
creases add more to the long-haul 
rates than to the short-haul rates and, 
thus, may tend to disrupt relation- 
ships. But, in addition to this, there is 
the possible threat of disruption of 
relative position of one mill or miller 
versus another by reason of the entry 
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more highway and 
waterway carriers into the _ trans- 
portation of wheat and/or flour. May- 
be we are disillusioned by this—and 
maybe not. In any event, it is worth 
considering now; and worthy of con- 
tinuous observation in the conduct of 
the milling business—and especially 
in the matter of rehabilitating or ex- 
panding present milling plants, or lo- 
cating new ones 

The problem is obviously more com- 
plex than when one mode of trans- 
portation was about all you had to 
consider. Things have changed—and 
there is no turning back of the clock 
Sen. Smathers, at the end of the rail- 


prominently of 


road hearings on Jan. 17, 1958, said 
that “Our country,—its economy, its 
population,—are all moving forward 


Changes are inevitable,—and are, in 
fact, occurring at an astonishing pace 
Transportation, one of the primary 
factors of our growth and our change, 
is itself undergoing great change.” 


While you may not be affected by 
developments to date—this does not 
mean you will not be affected to- 
morrow. And the fact you may not 
have studied and researched the 
transportation situation up to this 
time does not mean it can be dis- 
regarded from here on. In my opin- 
ion, transportation considerations 
were never more important in the 
conduct of a business than they are 
today. 


One thing to keep in mind is that no 
two areas may be affected alike by 
changing conditions in the transporta- 
tion picture. Every situation of con- 
cern must be researched according to 
its surrounding circumstances and 
conditions. The main thing is that 
each situation be given the attention 
it deserves in the light of present and 
predictable conditions. I cannot help 
believing and emphasizing that trans- 
portation features should have more 
consideration than ever before in de- 
termining whether producing facilities 
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Mr. Smith, formerly a member of the staff of General Mills, Inc., is now 
director for transportation, communications and petroleum policy in the De- 
partment of Defense. He spent 33 years in the milling business, terminating 
in November, 1953, to enter government service. He addressed the members 
of the Millers National Federation during their recent convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on what has been described as the “transportation revolution” 
which is rapidly creating an entirely new set of problems for the miller. The 
revolution has been described as the large-scale movement of wheat by trucks, 
the movement of wheat and flour by barge on the interior waterways, the 
development of airslide bulk cars and trucks, and related matters. Mr. Smith 
made a complete study of the background and foreground of the situation but, 
because of the time factor, he had to cut some of his text when addressing 
MNF. This article, printed with Mr. Smith’s permission, is the unabridged text. 
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are or will be properly located to do 
a successful business. 

In the preparation of this paper, one 
of the first questions which crept in- 
to my mind was whether the flour 
milling industry continues to require 
about the same amount of transporta- 
tion service for its wheat and flow 
as was required seven or eight years 
ago. I found that even in the face of 
declining civilian consumption per 
capita you produced more flour in the 
crop year 1956-57 than was produced 
in any year since 1949-50, and more 
than was produced in any of the crop 
years between 1935-36 and 1942-43 in- 
clusive. So I believe it may well be 
assumed your needs for transporta- 
tion service by all means of trans- 
portation combined has not declined 
generally. On the other hand, there 
has been no material increase in your 
over-all requirements. 

In my look at this picture following 
Herman Steen’s invitation to me to 
appear here, I have contacted the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Department 
of Agriculture, The Northwestern 
Miller, the General American Trans- 
portation Corp., American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., several traffic men of 
milling companies and associations, 
ten railroad presidents (Sou. Pac., Mo 
Pac., Frisco, M-K-T, Wabash, L.C., 
Nor. Pac., Great Northern, Southern 
L&N), and four railroad traffic vice 
presidents (U.P., R.I., Santa Fe, C.B 
&Q). I would be remiss indeed if I 
failed to express appreciation to all 
for the voluminous amount of materi- 
al furnished me. I will be able to give 
you the benefit of only a small part of 
it—but, it did serve to inform me and 
to bring me up to date for the prepa- 
ration of this paper 


In the beginning I will deal with 
the transportation situation as it 
pertains to the movement of flour 
by the different modes of trans- 
portation; then as it pertains to the 
movement of wheat by the different 
modes; and, finally, as it pertains 
to the movement of flour in bulk. 


The facts, figures and observations 
supplied me indicate that while the 
situation will vary as between areas 
and while there has been some diver- 
sion of flour tonnage from the rail- 
roads to highway and waterway car- 
riers, the volume so diverted has not 
been great up to this time. During 
the 1ll-year period ended with 1956, 
the total tons of flour terminated by 
all railroads was equivalent to 86% 
of the total flour produced by all mills 
in these 11 years. During 1956 the 
figure was 84%. Thus, in 1956 the 
number of tons terminated by the 
railroads bore almost the same ratio 
to total tons of flour produced as was 
the case for the 1l-year period ended 
with 1956—the difference being only 


« 


It was rather surprising to find that 
for each of the eight years ending 
with 1956 the tons of flour termi- 
nated by all railroads ranged between 
83 and 85% of the total flour pro- 
duced. For these eight consecutive 
years the difference between the high 
and the low was only 2°‘ 

We had a slightly different picture 
in 1946, when the tons of flour termi- 
nated by the railroads was equivalent 
to 94% of total flour produced. But 
this was immediately after World 
War II, before normal conditions were 
restored. This percentage dropped to 
88 in 1947, to 86 in 1948—and then 
leveled off to the spread of 83 to 85% 
for each of the following eight con- 
secutive years. 


From the foregoing I believe we 
can say that the railroads handle 
about 84% of the flour produced in 





this country—and the pertinent 
point could be that in reasonably 
normal times this goes on, year 
after year, with little or no varia- 
tion. It seems clear to me then that 
flour tonnage, as such, has not yet 
made any appreciable swing to 
highway and waterway transporta- 
tion. Certainly some of the remain- 
ing 16% moves on the highways and 
waterways—but much of that 16% 
probably requires no intercity 
transportation at all. Probably a 
good part of it is consumed in the 
locality where produced. 


Most of the observations which I 
received from railroad people and 
from others bear out my conclusion 
that up to this time flour tonnage has 
pretty well remained with the rail- 
roads. Some of the railroads indicated 
improvement in their flour tonnage, or 
an upward trend—-and pointed out 
that a considerable amount of this 
traffic moves from the processing 
points under transit arrangements 
which act as a deterrent to its move- 
ment by truck. There was the ob- 
servation that a substantial portion 
of flour which is moving on the high- 
ways is carried by privately owned 
trucks. The American waterways op- 
erators reported that shipments of 
flour on the inland waterways actual- 
ly have been reduced in recent years 
with 1956 total at 10,784 tons, against 
17,494 tons in 1950—and, by the way 
the 1956 figure was the largest of any 
year since 1950. A recent release by 
ICC shows that 748 Class I common 
ind contract regulated motor carriers 
handled only 34,988 tons of flour 
within the U.S. during 1956 

There were certain comments with 
regard to the flour movement situa- 
tion which I think will be of interest 
to you. For instance, the Southern 
Railway people said 


“For years, millers in the South 
have maintained small branch ware- 
houses with rail sidings into which 
warehouses flour moved from 
southern milling points for local 
truck distribution. This type of 
distribution has given way to more 
movement direct by truck from 
milling points, particularly where 
customers require off-track de- 
livery.” 

The greater part of this intercity 
truck movement of flour referred to 
by the Southern must be by privately 
owned trucks—because I have figures 
showing that during 1956 the South- 

ern Region regulated motor carriers 
handled only 1,079 tons of flow 

The Burlington people made this 
observation: 


“It has recently come to our at- 
tention that barge loads of four 
coming from an interior Kansas 
mill are loaded at Kansas City and 
moved over the rivers to Pitts- 
burgh for warehousing and distrib- 
ution in the east. This competition 
has been met by water handling of 
flour produced at Kansas City and 
also at interior Iowa, the latter 
being trucked to the Mississippi 
River, thence barge to Pittsburgh.” 


The fact flour tonnage, as such, has 
continued to remain largely on the 
rails does not mean it will continue to 
do so. The situation bears watching 
is highway and waterway transporta- 
tion facilities are improved. Also, as 
the distribution methods may change; 
ind as the transportation of wheat, 
or revisions of rate structure applica- 
ble thereto, may change the whole 
picture, including the railroad transit 
situation. We cannot escape the fact 
that the rate structures and transit 
arrangements, as they have existed 
over the years, have been a big factor 
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keeping the flour tonnage on the 


Now we will move on to the situ- 
ation surrounding the movement of 
wheat—and, to me, this presents a 
perplexing and confusing picture. 
Everybody talks about the diversion 
of this traftic from the railroads to 
the highway and waterway carriers 
—and there are convincing figures 
to show increases on the highways 
and waterways—yet, during six of 
the years following 1946 the rail- 
roads terminated more tons of 
wheat than they did in 1946. For 
instance, in 1956 the tons termi- 
nated by the railroads was 102% of 
the tons terminated in 1946. For 
1954 the figure was 114%. 


I foun something else about 
ns of wheat terminated by the rail- 





s. I did not go back beyond 1946 
i I have practically no figures of 
ny kind for 1957. But I found that 
" f the 11 years from 1946 to 
1956 inclusive, the tons of wheat 


lroads exceeded 
sat produced in 








U 1953, when it 

s 99 For the other 10 years the 
was from 101 to 142%. The av- 

the 11 years was 114% 

This is largely because considerable 


red in transit and 
time—occasional- 
le picture has not 
In both 1946 and 1947, 
railroads was 
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108% of tons produced; in 1954, 116%, 
in 1955, 120%, and in 1956, 130%. 
The trend is therefore upward. May- 
be this means more wheat is being 
stored in transit. If so, it’s on the 
rails. Maybe it means the railroads 
are getting a larger share of what's 
produced. I did not have time to get 
the answers. I merely suggest it's 
something to think about. 


New Picture in Focus 

Here is something else, considering 
the 10 years ended with 1956, only in 
the one year of 1947 did the tons of 
all grain and grain products termi- 
nated by the railroads exceed or equal 
the 1946 figure. In 1956 the total tons 
were only 92% of the total tons for 
1946. Considering this ll-year period 
ended with 1956, the answer seems to 
be that the over-all reduction in the 
railroad tonnage is surely attributable 
largely to the reduction in grain ton- 
nage other than wheat, and grain 
products tonnage other than flour. 
Right now, I see no other answer 
yet, there is a large movement of 
wheat on the highways and water- 
ways, and it seems to be increasing. 
Maybe there’s a whole new picture 
coming into focus in the distribution 
of our wheat from producing points to 
consuming points. 

I have figures showing an increas- 
ing movement of wheat by barge on 
the Tennessee River, on the Colum- 
bia River, on the Missouri River, and 
on the Mississippi River System, the 
Missouri and Ohio Rivers combined. 
Also that at the St. Louis market re- 
ceipts of wheat by both barge and 
truck increased between 1946 and 
1956, and that at the Chicago mar- 
ket the receipts of wheat by both 
barge and truck increased between 
1947 and 1956. The L&N railroad peo- 
ple say there has been an expanded 
movement of wheat by river barges 
to such points as Decatur, Alabama, 
and Chattanooga where it is milled 
into flour and reshipped by truck. 

For the inland waterways of the 
U.S. as a whole, the movement of 
wheat by barge during 1956 repre- 
sented an increase of 142% compared 
with the movement of 1950. It is im- 
possible to secure consolidated figures 
for truck movements of wheat be- 
cause this is unregulated traffic and to 
my knowledge the figures are not ac- 
cumulated in any one point. We have 
only straggling figures such as those 
produced by the Southern Pacific peo- 


ple showing that wheat handled 
across border points into California 
by highway carriers increased from 
82,000 tons in 1954 to 159,000 tons in 
1957. I have ICC figures showing that 
748 Class I regulated motor carriers 
handled 159,178 tons of wheat in the 
U.S. in 1956—but this is probably 
only a very small part of the total. 
But, without further figures, I think 
we can conclude right now that there 
is an increasing amount of wheat 
moving by both barge and truck. That 
is true also of other grain—and I 
know many of you are interested in 
more than just wheat and flour—but 
this is a millers’ meeting, and I was 
asked to talk about wheat and flour 

The Burlington Railroad represent- 
ative in his comment about the barge 
movement of grain said: 


“Until such time as user charges 
may be assessed on the inland 
waterways, the cost of transporting 
grain by barge is so low that it 
would be almost impossible to re- 
duce the rail rates sufficiently to 
meet that competition. In some 
cases trainload rates without tran- 
sit privileges may prove to be a 
solution, but thus far all efforts to 
establish such rates have met with 
such determined opposition that 
they have been abandoned.” 


The M-K-T Railroad representative, 
discussing the trucking situation in a 


rather general way, made this com- 
ment: 
“At the present time and for 


some years past, most of the grain 
in Western Territory has been un- 
der loan with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and has been 
held in storage for long periods of 
time, which had a tendency to hold 
much of this tonnage to the rail 
lines. Now that some of this grain 
is getting back into regular com- 
mercial channels, it undoubtedly 
will be more dificult for the rail 
lines to continue to haul the traf- 
fic in competition with the unregu- 
lated and private truck lines.” 


As to grain and grain products ton- 
nage as a whole, the L&N railroad 
people say the situation seems to be 
that without rate reductions the rail- 
roads will continue to handle a fairly 
tonnage—-but have not par- 
natural growth of 
years, the growth 


steady 
ticipated in the 
traffic in recent 
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Donald K. Funk 


MANAGER — The 
appointment of Donald K. Funk as 
advertising manager for Douglas 
Chemical Co. has been announced by 
W. C. McCaslin, executive vice presi- 
dent. Before joining Douglas, Mr. 
Funk was associated with Swift & 
Co. and Zachman & Lucas, public re- 
lations firm in Kansas City. He has 
his bachelor’s degree in industrial 
psychology from the University of 
Missouri. Mr. Funk's office will be at 
the Douglas Chemical Co. offices in 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


ADVERTISING 





having been absorbed by water, motor 
This presents 
because if it’s 


ind private carriers 
i question in my mind 
the “natural growth of traffic’ which 
has been lost to the waterway and 


highway carriers, then it seems to me 


it’s largely traffic incident to some- 
thing other than the flour milling 
business—in which there has been no 


appreciable growth 

We do know that the movement of 
wheat by both highway and water- 
way carriers is a matter of increasing 
concern to the railroads. The Wabash 
Railroad people expressed their feel 
ings to me in this way 


“While the impact of the trucker 
on wheat trafic has not been as 
severe as on coarse gtain, the wheat 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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There Is No Room 


Today for Any High 
Cost Flour Operation 


Maximum mill efficiency requires 
substantial bulk flour storage. You 
are making bulk flour savings avail- 
able to bakers. Why not take ad- 
vantage of them yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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movement to markets we serve, i.é., 
Chicago and St. Louis, by unregu- 
lated trucks and barge lines has 
been increasing at an alarming rate. 
If the trend continues, the time may 
come when these unregulated car- 
riers who can come and go as they 
please and charge whatever rate the 
trafic will bear will completely 
demoralize the present orderly rate 
structure. If the rate structure is 
broken down, transit privileges, 
which make it possible for 
processors located at different 
points to compete in the common 
market, will go with it, wrecking 
the present method of doing busi- 
ness, and necessitate the relocation 
of plants in order to remain on a 
basis.” 


now 


competitive 


This may be the crux of the whole 
situati and I do not believe there 
s any escaping the definite possibility 
that products of agriculture 
such as wheat will continue to move 
iy and waterway Carriers as 
lated traffic—and at whatever 
se carriers elect to charge. 

matter should be of major 

the flour milling industry 


direct 





Meeting Competition 
The railroads are already on the 
ve in the hope of meeting some of 
In 1957 they made 
drastic reductions in the rates on 


npetition 
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coarse grain in certain areas west of 
the Mississippi River. There is a rail- 
road agreement for reduced rates on 
coarse grains and their products from 
certain territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River to the Southeast. 

A committee of western lines just 
recently completed a study of truck- 
ing of grain in the seven states made 
up of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin—and there is now 
pending a proposal calling for drastic 
reductions in the coarse grain rates 
from origins in those states to the 
terminal markets. Incidentally, this 
study shows that in these seven states 
only 5.37% of the wheat is moving by 
truck. 

In September, 1957, the railroads 
reduced the rates on wheat from 
Oklahoma and Texas to Texas Gulf 
ports for export only—and did not re- 
duce the rates on flour. I understand 
the rate on wheat from Enid to the 
Gulf for export is 19.5¢ under the 
domestic rate—and under the rate on 
flour for either domestic or export. 

In December, 1957, the Minnesota- 
Western railroad cut the rates on 
grain from stations on its line to the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul market approxi- 
mately 50% because of itinerant truck 
competition. 

I believe these last two rate reduc- 
tions are the only ones so far made 
on wheat traffic. 

Commenting on the rate situation 
from the standpoint of the Southeast, 
the Southern Railway people said: 


“We have been trying to effect 
some drastic reduction in grain and 
grain products rates from the 
major growing and producing ter- 
ritory in the west and middle west 
into Southern territory to meet 
truck and barge competition, but 
have thus far been unable to per- 
suade any of our western connec- 
tions to abandon the old propor- 
tional rate system and join in such 
rates. Failing thus far in that, 
Southern has recently independent- 
ly announced some sharp reduc- 
tions in rates from Tennessee River 
trans-shipment points. A good ex- 
ample is a rate of 15¢ announced 
in late December from Chattanooga 
to Gainesville, Georgia.” 


The L&N railroad people confirmed 
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this proposed reduction of rates into 
Southern territory generally, and 
produced examples of some drastic re- 
ductions which would result on wheat 
and flour. The proposal contemplates 
over-head through rates from terri- 
tory north of the Ohio and west of 
the Mississippi Rivers—and the can- 
cellation of all proportional rates from 
Ohio and Mississippi River crossings 
to the South. 

The Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroad people, as well as 
some of the milling industry traffic 
men, have called to my attention a 
pending proposal of the Pacific North- 
railroads which contemplates 
quite substantial reductions in the 
rates on grain for shorter hauls, 
blending into normal rates for longer 
hauls from country origins to port 
cities on Puget Sound and the Colum- 
bia River. I believe this proposal con- 
templates cutting present rates about 
35% at 200 miles, grading into the 
present rates east of Spokane. 

As to the situation in this North 
Coast territory, the Northern Pacific 
people have said: 


west 


“On the west end of our railroad 
we have barge competition on the 
Columbia River as well as truck 
competition, and a combination of 
the two. At the same time, dams 
with locks are under construction 
which will extend navigation on the 
Snake River up to Lewiston. This 
could be the cause of a very seri- 
ous problem for the milling indus- 
try in North Pacific Coast terri- 
tory to the extent truck-barge 
transportation curtails sources of 
grain available to the mills under 
milling-in-transit privileges. 

“So far, a few country elevators 
have suffered from growth of truck 
transportation but if there should 
be further growth of the movement 
by truck we may expect an increase 
in the movement direct from the 
farm, bypassing the elevator, which 
will also be a factor curtailing 
grain sources for the mills under 
transit privileges as well as for the 
railroads. 

“Along with other railroads in 
so-called ‘granger’ territory, we 
have certain branch lines almost 
entirely dependent on grain traffic 
for support. The continued opera- 
tion of these branch lines could not 
be justified if any large part of this 
income 


source of freight were 
lost.” 
I would like to go back now to 


that proposal of the railroads for re- 
duced rates in the Pacific Northwest. 
I believe this presents some difficul- 
ties which might befall any of you, 
wherever located, in this matter of 
railroad rate adjustments to meet 
competition of highway and waterway 
carriers. The proposal of the Pacific 
Northwest railroads as originally pre- 
sented contemplated reduced rates on 
grain only and with extreme limita- 
tions on inspection, diversion and 
transit which would have been injuri- 
ous to all millers but particularly to 
those at interior points. 

After some negotiation the rail- 
roads submitted a revised proposal 
with reductions to apply on products 
made entirely from grain, as well as 
grain. These rates would apply only 
to Seattle, Tacoma, Longview, Van- 
couver, Portland and Astoria, subject 
to existing inspection and diversion 
provisions, but with only one transit 
stop. Any grain that had been stored 
in transit would not be entitled to an- 
other transit stop for milling. The 
only transit stop allowed at any of 
the North Coast terminal points I 
just named would be for milling only 
—and the situation would be further 
restricted so that under these re- 
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duced rates to the terminals, the Ta- 
coma millers could ship flour under 
transit only to Seattle; Seattle mill- 
ers only to Tacoma; and Portland 
millers only to Astoria, Longview and 
Vancouver. The old rates would be re- 
tained for application to points other 
than the six North Coast terminals, 
and the old rates would be retained 
for application to the terminals in 
connection with the usual routes and 
transit privileges. 

The revised railroad proposal is cer- 
tainly better than the first—but with 
your familiarity with this subject, 
you can readily see the many difficul- 
ties creeping into such railroad pro- 
posals for meeting highway and 
waterway competition. With a little 
imagination you can visualize some of 
the difficulties under the rate and 
transit restrictions and, for another 
thing, what would happen as a result 
of reductions to the terminals with no 
reductions beyond—especially when a 
miller is operating under overhead 
through rates with transit? A reduc- 
tion in the railroad rate from Lind, 
Washington to Seattle, for example, 
would reflect higher prices for wheat 
at Lind, rather than a reduction in 
the cost of the wheat delivered at 
Seattle. Therefore, without a reduc- 
tion in the rate from Lind to San 
Francisco, as a selected destination, 
it would simply mean an increase in 
the delivered cost of the wheat or 
flour at San Francisco 


Interior mills might be hit pretty 
hard. Reductions from the interior 
producing points to coast termi- 
nals would mean relatively higher 
cost of wheat at country origins; 
and the miller would have no off- 
setting reduced rates to the de- 
stinations for his flour—except to 
the six North Coast terminals. Con- 
sider the same situation in 
wheat rates are reduced from the 
Wichita, Kansas area to the Kan- 
sas City market, with no reduction 
to Little Rock, Arkansas. Flour 
would end upat Little Rock ata rel- 
atively higher cost. Suppose the ex- 
port rates established to the Gulf 
from Oklahoma and Texas finally 
reflect themselves in the price of 
wheat at country points in those 
states—and that no reduction in 
rates is made therefrom to Atlanta, 
Georgia. It would mean an in- 
creased delivered cost of wheat or 
flour at Atlanta. 


case 


These situations present problems 
for the milling industry to consider 
wherever they occur, and they may 
become numerous. But I think they 
also require careful consideration by 
the railroads. They have a right, 
within reasonable limits, to try to 
meet the competition as they find it 
but they should consider whether they 
are moving in such a way that they 
might ultimately find they have 
forced the milling of flour into loca- 





AUSTRALIA PROTESTS 
SUBSIDY TRADE 


MELBOURNE — The Australian 
government has officially protested 
what it calls “unfair competition” in 
overseas markets for flour. John Mc- 
Ewen, minister of trade, says that 
France and, during more recent times, 
Germany were encroaching unfairly 
on Australia’s traditional markets 
with subsidized exports. Australia, he 
asserted, will make a determined 
fight to retain its rights to trade in 
fair competition. The situation in the 
Australian milling industry has been 
described as critical as a result of 
the sharp competition. 
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FROSTING DEBUT—Getting together at an introduction party for Betty 
Crocker’s new Cherry Fluff frosting held in conjunction with the National 
Cherry Blossom Festival in Washington, D.C., are, left to right: A. T. Kane, 
Atlantic region general sales manager for General Mills, Inc., Betty Crocker 
and Isabel Collier, Georgia’s princess at the festival. The new frosting was 
introduced at the festival and is now being put into national distribution. 





tions where the millers can get along 
pretty well with little or no railroad 
transportation whatever 

It is not entirely inconceivable that 
mills for the production of flour could 
follow the trend being experienced in 
the animal and poultry feed business 

that is, from large producing plants 
with extended distribution, to smaller 
compact plants to supply a very re- 
stricted consuming area—to be sup- 
plied largely by truck. This could 
render railroad transit arrangements 
much less attractive ind it is pretty 
well agreed that these transit ar- 
rangements have played a large part 
in holding both wheat and flour to 
the rails. I am not sure the situation 
with respect to wheat and flour is now 
serious enough to require drastic ac- 
tion by the railroads—but in certain 
ireas at least, they seem to think 
differently. 

The Southern Pacific people made 
this very appropriate comment t 


me 


“The problems of establishing 
proper freight rates on wheat and 
wheat flour are particularly in- 
volved due to milling-in-transit ar- 
rangements; to differences in loca- 
tion of mills in relation to mar- 
kets; and, to the ever-present nec- 
essity for retaining proper rate rel 
ationships between various move- 
ments of grain and products, and 
between existing rail movements 
and movements by other forms of 
transportation, which may upset 
previously existing transportation 
cost relationships.” 


And the Missouri Pacific people had 
this to say 


“We appreciate the spirit of co- 
operation that exists between the 
grain and grain products industry 
and the railroads, and believe there 
is much that can be accomplished 
together.” 


This spirit of cooperation certainly 


should prevail in all these contem- 


plated rate and transit adjustments 
I wonder what the outcome would be 
if the railroads arbitrarily concluded 
to reduce the rates rather generally 
on wheat—with no corresponding re- 
duction of the rates on flour. Such a 





thought is not beyond the realm of 
possibility because we have seen that 
the competition of the highway and 


waterway carriers is largely in the 


case of wheat—and not flour. The re- 
ductions to Gulf ports for export were 
confined to wheat rates only ind 
that’s what was first proposed in the 
cast f the Pacific Northwest situa- 
tin 

In case the rail: is should con- 
clude to more generally reduce the 
rates on wheat but not on flour thers 
has been some question as to whether 
the disadvantages of the mills, in the 
country producing areas or those situ- 
ited along the routes from thos« 
reas to consuming markets, could be 


ffset with low truck rates on flour 
to the consuming points. Of courss 
flour traffic by highway is subject t 
ICC regulation and authority would 


have to be obtained by tl! for-hire 
carriers to perform the service—and 
enerally the rates w ild have t he 
] ist the 1 I rT told th it \ h it tn ‘ 
s ncreasin nterest in flour ton 
I t DV > ne truch th re S 
certainly no indicatior t this time 
that there would be lepend 
ble service and ¢ l quipment t 
fill the needs r that it would be 
feasible for the tru Ss 1 il the 
flour for | dist rat that 
would e1 hy! +) PF ry tey 
ediate mills t titive 
with those t f] S 

eas 

There t poss tv that h 
truck wheat fi prod I 
rates ild s ifect tl \ t prices 

those areas that no miller ted 
th el I ntern 7 ; 7 ! Y 
to flour consuming areas, could possi- 
bly compete with mills located 
those consumi: reas—tunless the 
railroads reduced their rates on both 
wheat and flour to parity with the 
truck wheat rates ind continued 
their transit rrangements under 
those reduced railroad rates. To me 
this seems somewhat bevond the 
realm of possibility. Thus, the interior 
mills could become non-competitive 
except in their local interior territory 


It may be that some of the mill- 
ing industry people have contrib- 
uted to the entry of the truckers 


into the transportation of wheat. 
But this is water under the bridge. 
It may have been inevitable, re- 
gardless—but if the millers find 
themselves hurt by railroad rate 
and transit adjustments to meet 
truck competition, they might look 
back to find they contributed some- 
what to the underlying reason for 
railroad action. 


A representative of the I 1 Be 
f Trade in commenting on this 


| transportation problem brought uy 


ne natter of circuitous railroad se1 
ce demanded by grair nd milli: 
erest d « ( led that this. « 
cessity, must hold 1 I 1 t 
} lille the trucks ] ~ re 
p 1 with ‘ ! H x 
ssed_ th pers l Dp t 
‘ { re er) tot , n 
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ind until 


hev are : ible ft perate on rea- 
ynablv direct ites (ior transit pur- 
there b high railroad 
ts id Wel te ny ther means 
sport Hi bserved that 


In this over-all picture, it would 
seem to me that owners of mills at 
points distant from the large con- 
suming flour markets must give 
serious consideration to the trans- 
portation developments before ex- 
panding or improving the mills at 
such locations. I firmly believe that 
at present the flour mills that have 
grain truck unloading facilities 
closest to the flour consuming ter- 
ritory have the advantage over 
their competitors. To me, there 
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seems to be one thing for sure— 
this is, that the flour mill in the 
consuming area has less chance of 
being injured by possible foreseen 
changes in freight rates and trans- 
it arrangements. But, as a sidelight, 
regardless of present or contem- 
plated location, every miller might 
well give due consideration to rela- 
tive millfeed recovery possibilities. 





Practically all of the railroad rep- 
resentatives with whom I had con- 
tact in this matter have commented 
about the so-called agricultural 
exemption clause of Part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. They have 
pointed out that this has spawned a 
whole new segment of the for-hire 
transportation industry; and have 
estimated that the U.S. freight bill 
for exempt and private carriers is 
equal to that paid to the entire rail- 
road industry. The Southern Railroad 
representative added a bit of humor 
when he said that “in more and more 
fields f agriculture, the railroads 
1ave become like the old maid who is 
ilways available—but seldom called 
I He followed this with the ob- 
servation that “as a matter of trans- 
portat é omics, the cost of mass 


rai] transportation can be extremely 


it, by the same token, standby 


railroad service can be fantastically 
expensl\y 

Truer words were never spoken 
Railroad transportation must be con- 
tinued for both our civil and defense 


needs. If and when their traffic de- 


clines—that which is left must bear 
the burd producing sufficient 
revenue to maintain an adequate and 


And let me hasten to 


heaithy system 


add that this is true with respect to 
ill ir regulated common carriers 
This was emphasized by the Missouri 
Pacific people in this way 


“Preservation of the entire cer- 
tificated transportation industry 
should be objective. Common car- 
riers, regulated by ICC, are con- 
sidered to constitute the basic 
transportation industry. Unregu- 
lated carriers are permitted by 
choice of individual to diverge 
from orthodox concepts as may be 
singly expedient. If the transporta- 
tion standard on the one hand is to 
be maintained by common carriers 
and utilized for the purpose its de- 
velopment was intended to serve, it 
must not be reserved for standby 
performance. On the contrary, reg- 
ulated transportation must be ac- 
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corded equality to enable it to act 
as a full time participant with the 
ability to charge for its services 
reasonably and profitably in order 
that it will be financially able to 
offer services and equipment as 
may be or may become necessary.” 


I do not want you people to leave 
here with any impression I am fight- 
ing the battle of the railroads. But 
I do have a great deal of appreciation 
of their problem of competing for 
that traffic which is unregulated when 
it moves on the highways or the 
waterways. I think the agricultural 
exemption clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act as now applied is per- 
haps the most vicious thing we have 
in transportation. Commissioner Wal- 
rath of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in his talk before the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association just three months 
said: 


ago, 


“Not the least of your worries, 
when using exempt trucking, is the 
uncertainty of your transportation 
costs, which may vary from day to 
day, shipper to shipper, and market 
to market, with virtually no control 
over discrimination and preference 
except that of supply and demand. 
Human nature being what it is, the 
carriers who solicit your produce 
today (perhaps as a back-haul at 
low rates) may tomorrow find more 
attractive trafic—and then require 
inducement to serve you. 

“Please do not construe what I 
have said as an argument for re- 
peal of exemption, or even that I 
am suggesting regulation of rates! 
While many signs on the horizon 
are persuasive that the public inter- 
est would best be served with some 
measure of control, it is not my 
purpose today to urge that result. 
My purpose is simply to point out 
that disaster could occur in your 
marketing practices, if the present 
trend continues. That trend does 
concern the Commission; because 
a few more years of it may find you 
totally dependent upon non-system 
carriers, who owe no public duty to 
Serve anyone—except themselves! 

“With this in mind, we are alarm- 
ed about the economic impact 
which judicial broadening of the 
exemption has had on public car- 
riers, both motor and rail. There 
can be little doubt that standards 
of service have suffered and the in- 
novations of modern technology 
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denied you as the result of con- 
tinued diversion of traffic to ex- 
empt haulers. In fact the actual sur- 
vival of system carriers, without 
government subsidy, is seriously in 
question. 

“We have all seen how the public 
carriers—squeezed between rising 
costs of operation on the one hand 
and loss of trafic on the other— 
have for a decade been forced to 
seek necessary revenues from in- 
creased rates on remaining traffic 
just to meet costs of operation. 

“I believe we can all agree that 
the day is not yet foreseeable when 
our nation can dispense with rail- 
roads as a means of mass trans- 
portation. Certainly your need will 
long be acute. Yet most of you will 
readily admit that both rising rail 
costs and competition by truckers 
have led to a situation where rail- 
roads can justifiably claim they are 
being used principally as ‘stand-by’ 
carriers. You, on the other hand, 
with equal justification, complain 
about the inadequate supply of 
usable cars, deteriorating standards 
of service and the higher and high- 
er cost of rail movement.” 


In another talk at Binghamton, 
N.Y., last month, this same commis- 
sioner said that “the essential to sur- 
vival of the railroads is not for them 
to recapture traffic lost to common 
carriers by highway and water, but 
for all three of the great public car- 
rier systems to reclaim the tonnage 
now being diverted from them—pri- 
marily to private carriage.” I think 
the common carrier segments of all 
modes of transportation can live to- 
gether. But even the regulated com- 
mon carrier segments of the highway 
carriers have an advantage over the 
railroads since they too may trans- 
port agricultural products, including 
wheat, as return loads at whatever 
rates they elect to charge. This ac- 
counts for an appreciable part of the 
wheat tonnage moving over the high- 
ways 


There's one thing certain—unless 
and until our common carrier sys- 
tems as a whole recapture a large 
part of the tonnage now moving by 
exempt and private carriers we will 
never have in this country the level 
of transportation bill that we 
should have. They need volume, if 
we are to have lower rather than 
higher and higher rate levels. 
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Personally, I think the regulated 
common carriers need the cooperation 
of the millers—and they, in turn, need 
the cooperation of those carriers. The 
millers are going to be largely de- 
pendent upon regulated common car- 
rier transportation and especially the 
railroads for the foreseeable future 
and I think they could well afford to 
go as far as possible to assist those 
carriers to overcome unregulated 
competition and thereby keep volume 
traffic where it belongs. If all the 
facts are accumulated by both sides 
in each specific situation, a few con- 
structive round-table discussions 
might be very productive to all con- 
cerned. Maybe the millers would 
emerge with the least amount of 
damage, if any, to their established 
ways of doing business, and the car- 
riers would be helped. My point is 
that these matters could well be ap- 
proached in a constructive helpful 
atmosphere rather than one of an- 
tagonism. The interest of both sides 
is at stake. I am sure neither wishes 
to inflict avoidable damage upon the 
other. 


Railroads’ Handicap 


If I may digress for a moment, 
there is another handicap in the rail- 
road picture which contributes to an 
inflated freight bill—one all shippers 
of the country should help to over- 
come. It is the fact the railroads are 
obligated to meet passenger train 
operating deficits of six or seven hun- 
dred million dollars each year by 
seeking freight rates sufficiently high 
to offset those losses and yield a rea- 
sonable return on their total freight 
and passenger investment. In com- 
petition with cther modes of surface 
transportation not so encumbered, 
this increase in freight rates by the 
railroads has resulted in the 
a substantial amount of freight traf- 
fic, and has denied the general public 
the benefit of the efficient and low- 
cost freight transportation that 
otherwise would be available. You 
might contribute to the rescue in this 
matter, in the case of railroad aban- 
donment proceedings or legislation 
directed at the base of the evil 


Bulk Transportation 


Let’s move on now to the 
transportation of flour 

The shipping of flour in bulk can 
be termed an innovation in the mill- 
ing industry. I believe I say I 
had a small part in the development 


loss of 


bulk 


can 
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Amos W. Standish 


JOINS MILLER—Amos W. Standish 
has joined the Chicago sales office of 
The Miller Publishing Co., Minneapo- 
lis, announces W. E. Lingren, adver- 
tising director. Mr. Standish will rep- 
resent Croplife and Farm Store Mer- 
chandising, two of the company’s 
seven trade publications which in- 
cludes The Northwestern Miller, in 
the Chicago area. Mr. Standish was 
raised on a farm. He has worked as 
manager of a farm implement store 
and in media sales for farm publica- 
tions. For the past two years he has 
been a media sales representative for 
Building Supply News, Chicago. He 
attended Parsons College in Iowa, and 
resides in Park Forest, HL. 





of the idea for the airslide 
cars themselves 

I do not believe we need go into 
extended detail as to the history of 
the development of the bulk railroad 
car for such products as flour. The 
first really successful car was the 
Trans-Flo, built after World War II 
by General American Transportation 
Corp. But it had its limitations in 
that it could be used only where 
pneumatic conveying was available 
and it was a very expensive car 
There are about 41 of these cars still 
in flour service by three companies. 

There was much insistence for a 
more versatile and expensive 
piece of equipment. This led to ex- 
perimentation with the modified cov- 
ered hopper railroad cars—some of 
which are still in service. This experi- 
ment sparked the development of the 
present GATX airslide car—which, so 
far, seems to have no competition 


present 


less 


It has been said that industry has 
been slow to convert to a bulk basis 
—but I was nevertheless amazed 
at the growth of the use of airslide 
cars since I left the milling indus- 
try. It was not long before that I 
saw the first airslide car tested. 
Now, I am advised, there are 1819 
of these cars in service, and 1352 
on order for delivery during 1958. 
This will make a total of 3171 cars 
by the end of the year. My informa- 
tion is that about 70% of these 
cars are, or will be in flour service. 
I received one prediction that even- 
tually 8000 airslide cars will be 
needed to handle bulk flour. 


As one indication of how the use 
of this specialized bulk railroad 
equipment has increased, the statis- 
tics of the ICC show that carloads of 
flour moving in special type cars in- 
creased from zero in 1949, to 2,200 
in 1953, to 9,600 in 1956. This was 
3.5% of total carloads of flour han- 








dled by the railroads. The Southern 
Pacific people informed me their use 
of airslide cars started in 1955, and 
that in 1956 they handled 373 car- 
loads of flour in these cars—which 
increased to 896 carloads in 1957— 
equivalent to 5.1% of their total flour 
handled. The Santa Fe made a study 
of the 1957 movement of flour on its 
line, covering Kansas, Colorado, most 
of Oklahoma and the Missouri River 
cities, and found that about 3.5% of 
the carloads originated in this area 


moved in airslide cars. Other rail- 
roads have indicated an increasing 
demand for airslide cars. 

The GATX people tell me there 
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has been a marked interest in bulk 
handling throughout general industry 

but that the flour industry well 
deserves great credit for most of the 
pioneering 


Car Demand Assessed 
There was one prediction that the 
adaptability of airslide cars for the 


transportation of bulk products other 


than flour will result in an equip- 


ment demand greater than supply for 


a number of years. It may ultimately 
prove unfortunate for you millers 
that many of the other products move 
at local rather than transit 
balances as is generally the case with 


rates 


flour—and, as a ec 
earnings on airslide 
the other movement 
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This may prove to be one of your 
problems as the flour consumers be- 
come more generally able to receive 
flour in bulk in railroad cars—and 
the demand for delivery in this bulk 
equipment increases. Some of you 
might say that now is the time to 
stop this method of shipping—be- 


fore 
ceived 
ready 


it gets any 


larger. 


But I re- 


a prediction that it has al- 


snowballed 


to 
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where no one miller or group of 
millers could stop it if they wanted 
to do so. One railroad man informed 
me the trend to use of airslide cars 
for movement of flour has been so 
rapid the railroads have been un- 
able to keep up with the demand 
for equipment. 


You may be faced with another 
problem too. I understand everyone 
who is using airslide cars is encoun- 
tering delays in loading at milling 
points, delays in railroad yards, de- 
lays in transit, and delays in un- 
loading at destination. If the shipper 
and receiver part of these delays is 
not corrected it might well lead to 
wholesale refusal on the part of the 
railroads to furnish this specialized 
equipment. You may be going through 
the same period the tank-car users 
went through years ago, and it could 
end up the same as it ended for 
them. 

Whether the railroads will continue 
to meet your requirements for this 
bulk equipment may depend largely 
upon the utilization which you millers 
and your bulk flour receivers make 
FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY of present equipment. Right now I 

believe the attitude of railroad man- 
Hubbard “i: agement toward supplying airslide 
cars is good—and it may continue so 
for another year or two; but, if poor 
utilization continues, it may be that 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON in a year or so from now you will 


have reached a crisis—and could find, 
LA GRANGE FLOURS as did the petroleum people, that the 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


shippers and receivers of bulk flour 
LA GRANGE MILLS will have to supply their own equip- 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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ment, at some sort of an agreed mile- 
age allowance by the railroads. 

On the other side of the coin, some 
of the railroads are finding or pre- 
dicting certain favorable aspects to 
the use of such cars as the airslide. 
The Burlington people say this type 
of movement is costly to the railroads 
because of the expense of the equip- 
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friends— 


apolis, Minn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Okla. 
Assn., Chicago, lil. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
MEMBERS OF THE MILLERS NATIONAL 
FEDERATION IN WASHINGTON 


We record with profound regret that during the past year 
we have lost through death the following oldtime associates and 


Fred Borries, retired president, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., past president of Millers National Federation. 

Edwin M. Colton, owner, Colton Economic Service, Minne- 

W. R. Duerr, vice president, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 

Howard W. Files, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., past president of Millers National Federation. 

J. Lloyd Ford, chairman, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president, National Soft Wheat Millers 


J. A. Willis, Jr., retired manager, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 


As we pay tribute to their memories, we extend sympathy to 
the members of their families and to their business associates. 











ment and because it generally per- 
mits only one-way road movement 
but they mention offsetting factors 
such as heavier loading and lower 
claim payments. As to this, I am told 
all shipments in airslide cars run 
around 100,000 Ib. a car; and one 
user of these cars says he has yet to 
file his first claim for damage on a 
shipment in an airslide car. 

The Southern Railroad people say 
that since neither the airslide car nor 
the bulk flour truck is generally 
adaptable for return loads, the rail- 
roads hope that the growing use of 
bulk shipments of flour may help 
them to combat truck competition 
meaning, I believe, that the railroads 
can better stand the return empty 
haul than can the highway carriers 
Another observation of the Southern 
people was that “there appears the 
possibility bulk handling of flour may 
help the railroads to regain some of 
this traffic by establishment of bulk 
storage facilities into which flour is 
brought in airslide cars from which 
it is trucked for semi-local distribu- 
tion in airslide trucks for delivery to 
off-track customers, such as bakeries 
who have equipped themselves with 
bulk storage facilities.” 

The Missouri Pacific people pointed 
out that the demand for airslide cars 
is upward; that they anticipate fur- 
ther growth in bulk flour handling; 
and that they consider this specialized 
equipment will be helpful in retaining 
flour for rail movement. 

The Illinois Central people 
they have assigned equipment of this 
kind to particular movements and 
find the demand is growing; that 
while this serves as a means toward 
controlling traffic to rail handling, it 
also inereases empty car miles; but 
that the use of cars of this type re- 
sults in heavier loading as compared 
to box cars, thus tending to reduce 
the number of rail cars to be handled. 

The Great Northern people say 
they have an increasing demand for 
this type of car, not only for flour but 
for other commodities as well; that 
this situation will probably continue; 
that the earnings are not too good 
when one considers the cars must be 
returned empty—but they think, how- 
ever, they will eventually be able to 
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develop some return loads and are 
working toward that end 

The Wabash people expressed the 
belief the airslide car should help t 
hold the flour traffic to the rail lines 


These comments seem to indicate 
rather conclusively that the bene- 
fits resulting from the use of bulk 
cars do not accrue only to the ship- 
pers and receivers. The railroad 
people see some advantages from 
their standpoint. This is a healthy 
situation. 


Mechanics of Usage 
Let's take a brief look now at the 
mechanics associated with the acquisi- 
tion and use of the airslide cars. The 
2600 cubic foot capacity airslide car, 
equipped with 50-ton trucks now 
for $165 a month. The 


leases leases 


are on a 10 year basis; however, the 
cars may be purchased directly and 
price is a matter of quantity. A num- 
ber of companies have leased cars 


but, up to this time, there has been 
a definite trend toward the railroads 


furnishing the cars to the shippers 
and receivers. The railroads procure 
the cars from GATX by outright 
purchase or lease. In all cases of 
cars being contracted for by indus 
try, it has been on a lease basis be- 


cause industry has not wanted to get 
into the car business up to this time 

If and when the airslide cars are 
contracted for by industry, the rail- 
roads make a mileage allowance of 
3.7¢ for both loaded and empty mile 


age. This serves, of course, to reduce 
the rental cost of the cars. This is 
something to be considered, too, be- 


cause the net cost per car to industry 
(in case of their leasing the 
can be rather low, provided they rea- 
lize favorable utilization of each car 
But I believe it will be found that 
the net cost per le car will be 
less for the long-haul use of the car 
than for the short-haul use. This 
could be a car-lease cost advantage 


cars) 


‘sed 


per 100 Ib. of flour transported by 
the long-haul user versus the short- 
haul user of these cars. But probably 


the best arrangement for all use: 
of airslide cars is a continuation of 
the trend to have them supplied by 
the railroads. 

I made some inquiry of a few rail- 
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roads as to whether the airslide cars 
are used for long-hauls or short- 
hauls. I was told they are used for 
both. Most railroads seem to restrict 
loading of the cars to points on their 
individual rails—but they do not re- 
strict destination of the loaded cars 
I also inquired whether the airslide 
cars are assigned to individual ship- 
pers or receivers of flour for continu- 
ous use, or placed in a pool arrange- 
ment for use by “first come—first 
served.” I was told they are most 
generally assigned to individual users 
and are not in a pool arrangement 
One railroad claims the “first come 
first served” basis is not entirely 
practical some long-range 
planning is required. Their policy is 
to advise flour shippers on their line 
in advance as to airslide acquisitions 
to permit of equitable distribution of 
the cars as between those shippers 


Other Means 
So far, I have dealt only with the 
airslide car for bulk shipment. But 


because 


there are other means of bulk ship- 
ment. I understand that in certain 
areas, at least, considerable bulk flow 
is received by bakeries in Tote Bins, 
aluminum Nestabins, and Bulk-Pak 
Bins, by truck. I believe some of this 
is incident to railroad line haul—and 


thence to bakery by truck. This meth- 
od of handling presents a problem in 
the return to the mill of the empty 
containers—but I am informed some 
of the millers are making long-haul 
deliveries by this method in competi- 
tion with near-by mills 

I inquired as to the extent to which 


consumers of flour have equipped 
themselves to receive the flour in 
bulk. I was told that the macaroni 
manufacturers, as a group, have 


moved faster in converting their 
plants to bulk than have the bakeries; 
that many bakeries are located in old 
buildings with the greater number 
being off-track. But it was predicted 


that as new facilities are erected to 
take the place of the old, there is 
just no question but that they will 


be so constructed as to accommodate 
bulk ingredients, including flour 
The General American Transporta- 
tion representative told me that in 
their travels throughout the U.S. and 
Canada, they have been amazed at 
the conversion by bakeries to bulk 
and, further, that the plans for the 
future indicate a continuing steady 
diversion. The Southern Pacific people 


say some plans for installation of 
necessary facilities for bulk handling 
at bakers’ plants have been held in 


abeyance during the past several 
months due to present business un- 
certainties; however, there are indi- 


cations of renewed interest and they 
expect that as business activities 
again show upturn, there will be a 
sharp increase in requests for air- 
slide cars. 


As to bulk flour deliveries by 
truck, I was told there is now only 
a limited amount, usually restricted 
to the distribution area adjacent to 
mills—and to trucking equipment 
owned by the millers. But I under- 
stand there are a limited number 
of specialized common-carrier 
truckers with bulk equipment—and, 
also, a limited number who are will- 
ing to acqu're equipment, when the 
need arises. I believe there is also 
some bulk trailer piggyback move- 
ment of bulk flour. 


The L&N railroad people said the 
movement of flour in bulk rail cars is 
increasing and while they are helpfu! 
in holding traffic to the rails, the 
motor carriers and private industry 
have now set up similar equipment 
for operation over the highways 
While I do not believe there is yet 
much of this bulk equipment moving 


over the highways, this observation 
may indicate a trend in the south- 
east. 


As to bulk flour transportation by 
barge, I could find none. But I did 
get one rumor of a barge being built 


for bulk transportation of flour fron 


Kansas City to Pittsburgh for dis- 
tribution by bulk truck through a 
bulk flour facility. And, as to these 
bulk flour storage facilities, I was 
told there is one now at St. Louis 


one at Spartansburg—and one eithe1 
in operation or under construction in 
the Dayton, Ohio area. Expansion of 
these bulk storage facilities may tend 
to increase the use of bulk trucks 

but perhaps only for local deliveries 


rather than intercity deliveries 
The Southern Pacific people made 
this observation: 


“Bakeries located off-rail which 
desire to cbtain the cost advan- 
tage of bulk flour delivery present 
a problem for distant mills, due to 
bakeries’ dependence on trucks for 
delivery, bulk movements by truck 
over long distances being 


uneco- 
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nomical, This will probably result 
in the establishment of mill-owned 
or independently-owned bulk termi- 
nal facilities in consuming areas 
for receipt of bulk flour by rail, 
and distribution to local bakeries 
by truck. This method of servicing 
customers is already in use by 
other industries such as those dis- 
tributing sugar, cement, petroleum 
products, etc.” 

mat- 


It certainly seems to me this 


ter of bulk delivery of flour is an 
established reality; that it is an in- 
novation which will move forward 
ind not backward. It will probably 
require that every miller get into the 
swim in order to survive. But I be- 
e it presents problems to every 
miller—which will vary according to 
circumstances surrounding each sep- 
te location. It will continue t 
esent problems to the railroads and 
hetween the railroads and the hip 
s and receivers of bulk flow 


Infestation in Box Cars 


This is the end of what I have to 

y on the three phases of my subject 
it there is just one mo! tem I 

to mention. When I was with 
nilling industry one of our prob 

é was the insect infestation of 
fl n box cars. To partially combat 
we joined in the campaign to 
suade railroads to fill the ope 
spaces behind side walls of box cars 


Fiberglas insulation. Don Rus- 
sell, president of Southern Pacifi 
personal inspection of the de- 
ccumulated between car walls 
t k to the Fiberglas idea as a duck 
s ft watel Now he tells n SP 
quipped 6940 cars with this 
Fil s insulation. It fully occupies 
t space between end wall | 
1 ru ted car end I the 
idi ind transvers¢ ints of 
! strips at flour le ] e sealed 
\ sphalt composition to prevent 
th 1arboring of insect pests and 
their propagation. Maybe you should 
s Hats off” to Dor nd continus 
\ persuasion with other railroad 
é Ss n st ire | 
dow 
In « ision I hope eac I Se 
this discussion has bee so preser 1 
s t ve informative i help 
\ It is a strugelk but st 
I u to wade through the ss 
ot te! placed bet re a 
t p with this pape . 
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present form. I apologize for its 
length—but you should know by now 
that traffic men a1 trained to of 
details 


HOLDS SALES MEETING 
WATERTOWN, N.Y Nabisco's 
bread division held a sales meeting at 
Hotel Woodruff in Watertown for the 
Watertown and Canton sales organi- 


zation. Phillip Moss, assistant sales 
manager; Willian Leet idvertisu 
department, New York; Aubrey 
Clements, Syracuse bakery manager 
ind Leo McGarry v sales m 


ager, presented Nabisco’s advertis- 


ing and 


sales program for 


planned for Watertown and the St 
Lawrence Vallev trade 
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POLAR BEAR invites quality compari- 


son ...no flour can do a bet 





er job in a 


modern bakery. And on the basis of bread 
making value for the buyer’s dollar, there 
is no better buy for a quality-minded baker. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—USS. 
f Agriculture reports currently re- 
veal that stocks of corn, barley, sor- 
ghum grains and soybeans are at an 
all time record for this date—a con- 
dition which could take the starch 

ut of relatively high prices for these 
commodities 

Stocks of oats, while not making 
24 new record, are the third highest 
m record. Corn, barley and oat 
stocks amount to 94 million tons, one 
tenth larger than the previous record 
f last year 

Heavy loan commitments and Com- 
modity Credit Corp. inventory repre- 
sent a substantial amount of the 
total supply in most instances. But, 
for a number of reasons, this provides 
small comfort on the upside of prices 
since the free market availability 
seems adequate to meet demand and, 
in some cases, with room to spare. 

USDA reports a total corn supply 
in all positions of 2.8 billion bushels, 
with farm stocks up 3% from last 
year and off-farm stocks up 16% over 
the 1957 record at approximately 1.1 
bushels. 

Control of corn stocks by CCC 
umounts to slightly more than half 
of the total 2.8 billion supply, repre- 
senting loans and inventory. 

Corn disappearance of 800 million 
bushels from all positions for the 
January-March, 1958, period is down 
1957. Observers in Wash- 


Department 


bunon 


? 


3% from 
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USDA Says Stocks of Feed 
Grains Are at Record High 


ington report that CCC estimates of 
feed disappearance are too high for 
the crop year thus far and that later 
figures will disclose that feeding has 
actually been lower than a year ago. 

Trade observers are now repeating 
views expressed earlier by USDA 
officials, who forecast that by the end 
of this crop year free corn stocks held 
at the farm level will amount to more 
than 200 million bushels, unless later 
in the growing season crop prospects 
reflect another abundant crop. 


New Corn Crop 

Reliable sources now are thinking 
in terms of a new corn crop of 3.4 
billion bushels, weather being normal. 

The CCC appears to have become 
the legatee of the huge sorghum crop, 
as it reports holdings of loan sor- 
ghums or inventory stocks amounting 
to about 75% of the estimated April 
1 stocks in all positions of 424 million 
bushels. 

While this lock-up of so large an 
amount of the sorghum crop in the 
government loan program indicates 
that it would remove some of the 
market pressure on corn, trade ob- 
servers point out that the free mar- 
ket still represents an available sup- 
ply larger than the sorghum crop of 
a year earlier. 

In connection with the two major 
feed grain crops, corn and sorghums, 
and the large control by the CCC, it 
is pointed out that much of these 
supplies may represent grain of ques- 
tionable storage quality. If that esti- 
mate is correct, it may mean that 
with the onset of wet weather, CCC 
may be forced to sell this corn in the 
open market as grain in danger of 
going out of condition. 

As in the case of sorghums, barley 
stocks of 262 million bushels are pre- 
dominantly held by CCC either under 
loan or inventory control. USDA says 
that three fifths of this total for all 
positions represents the CCC portion 
of the total. 

In the case of barley, the large 
increase in the total supply of this 
crop on this date is found at the farm 
level, where USDA says the 150 mil- 
lion bushels in farm position are 41% 
above last year. Interior mills and 
elevators hold record April 1 stocks 
of 86 million, but terminal stocks are 
down 14% from 1957. 

Disappearance of barley stocks in 
the January-March quarter is esti- 
mated to be up about 10% from 1957. 

The report of total stocks of soy- 
beans on April 1, estimated to be 254 
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million bushels, casts grave doubts on 
the last carryover estimate for this 
crop contained in the demand and 
price situation report issued this 
week. That report forecasts a carry- 
over of soybeans on September 30, 
1958, of about 30 million bushels. 
lion bushels. 

Trade observers, on learning the 
stocks position report for beans is- 
sued April 24, now estimate that the 
carryover will be upwards of 50 mil- 
million bushels. 

Processors seem to have anticipated 
requirements well in advance as the 
off-farm stocks of beans are esti- 
mated by USDA at nearly 140 million 
bushels. In its grain inventory report 
for CCC as of March 15, USDA re- 
ported that 90 million bushels of 
beans were under loan, with 32 mil- 
lion of this quantity held on farms. 
Approximately 40 million bushels 
were in warehouses and 34 million 
bushels held under purchase agree- 
ment options. 

The USDA carryover estimate of 
only 30 million bushels on Sept. 30, 
does not meet ready explanation 
from the USDA stock position report 
issued April 24, the same week that 
another USDA publication made the 
30 million bushel carryout. 

USDA estimates a total crop on 
Oct. 1, 1957, of 490 million bushels. 
Disappearance during the October- 
March period is estimated to have 
been 175 million and exports are re- 
ported at 55 million, making a total 
of 230 million plus another 4 million 
fed and a small quantity processed 
in the last crop year from the new 
crop beans. 

The stock position this week shows 
a total supply in all positions of ap- 
proximately 255 million. From this 
total, to arrive at an estimate of the 
carryover, it is necessary to project 
the probable crush for the balance 
of this crop year, using a conserva- 
tive rate of 25 million bushels month- 
ly for four and one half months, 


which would produce a_ projected 
crush disappearance of 115 million 
bushels. 


To meet the export target estimate 
of 90 million bushels for the crop 
year, another 35 million bushels 
would have to move. These two items 
would reduce the total supply to a 
level of 105 million bushels. 

To be on the safe side, it would be 
wise to make ample allowance for 
seed requirements and to allow a 
somewhat heavier crush component 
than used above. Even using a most 
liberal modification of the USDA data 
it is difficult to reach a carryover 
estimate of less than 60 million bush- 
els on Sept. 30, 1958. 

The soybean loan program closed 
Jan. 31, 1958, and its maturity date 
is May 31, 1958. The unanswered 
question regarding beans is the un- 
known quantity now held as free 
market stocks at the farm level and 
how much of the purchase agreement 
option beans reported as of March 
15, 1958, at approximately 19 million 
bushels, will go to the account of 
xx. 


USDA-Held Beans 

It is expected now that the USDA 
will eventually be forced into some 
export expedient to reduce its hold- 
ings of beans at the close of this crop 
year or to enter into some toll crush- 
ing arrangement wherein storage 
costs can be minimized. 

Since up to this time the USDA is 
committed to sales policy similar to 
that used last year on beans taken 
over under loan default, if the policy 
is continued it may be seen that they 
will be an unattractive source of sup- 
ply, particularly if new crop pros- 
pects are good. 

The USDA has set the price sup- 
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port level for beans at that which 
prevailed a year earlier for next crop 
beans, meaning that there will be no 
incentive to buy beans back from the 
government since the old crop beans 
after July 1 will carry the heavy im- 
post of storage charges. At that time 
the farmers’ speculative position in 
free market holdings of beans may 
begin to pay off if the loan impound- 
ing pulls the open market price of 
beans up near to the statutory for- 
mula resale price. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Plans Made for 
Machinery Group 
Meeting May 18-20 


NEW YORK -— The Grain Process- 
ing & Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. has announced preliminary 
plans for its eighth annual meeting, 
to be held May 18-20 at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. This meeting 
will immediately precede the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention in Chicago. 

Raymond J. Walter, executive sec- 
retary, said that all machinery com- 
panies in the industry are being urged 
to attend. 

Topics to be discussed include eco- 
nomic trends, industry-wide sales 
promotion, public relations, trade 
shows and exhibits, industry trade re- 
lations, technical engineering guid- 
ance and product and performance 
terminology standards. 

A panel discussion on feed industry 
trends will be part of the meeting 
Mr. Walter said Robert McLeod, pres- 
ident of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Bos- 
ton, and Fred W. Hoover, Jr., presi- 
dent of Albers Milling Co., Los Ange- 
les, will take part. Another person is 
to be named. Developments to be dis- 
cussed include trends having a bear- 
ing on machinery manufacturers, in- 
tegration, future of the independent 
dealer and bulk feed handling. 

An expanded association program, 
developed at the last board meeting, 
is to be presented at the annual meet- 
ing. This, the meeting announcement 
said, includes: (1) Continued associ- 
ation efforts for presentation of an in- 
dustry-wide exposition, to be held ev- 
ery two years; (2) adoption of a 
statement of policy on exhibits and 
related promotions; (3) an expanded 
publicity program; (4) continuation 
of the association’s scholarship in the 
feed technology program at Kansas 
State College; (5) information on 
economic trends; (6) development of 
product and performance standards 
and terminology; (7) retaining an en- 
gineer as a consultant on technical 
matters. 

The meeting schedule calls for com- 
mittee meetings on May 18; a board 
of directors meeting and other ses- 
sions on Monday, May 19; business 
sessions, president’s reception, annual 
banquet and panel discussion on May 
20. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Missouri Firm Plans 


Storage Installation 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — A 
permit authorizing the construction 
of 64 steel storage tanks has been 
issued to the Northwest Grain Stor- 
age Corp., St. Joseph. Each tank will 





building 


be 24 ft. in diameter and 32 ft. in 
height and will have a capacity of 


11,500 bu. 

The corporation is headed by Mur- 
ray Colbert, former state chairman 
of the Agriculture Stabilization & 
Conservation committee. The secre- 
tary is Harold L. Butterfield, also 
vice president of Littrell-Butterfield, 
a grain firm. 
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Service is our long suit” 


Speaking of service, what a deal you get from 
Russell-Miller. Our network of mills is set 
up to deliver flour when you want it, how 




















you want it. When you need technical help to 
solve a bothersome problem, the specialized 
services of our million-dollar laboratory can 
be yours. If you need a special blend, our 
“prescription service” may prove helpful. 
And all this costs you not a penny extra. 
Whatever your bakery flour needs, 


let Russell-Miller give you a hand. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 
Vr. 
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April 

April 30-May 1—Chief Grain In- 
spectors and Grain Inspection Super- 
visors, joint conference, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn.; pres., Thomas 
J. Brown, Box 430, Grand Forks, N.D. 


May 

May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-6—Wholesale Variety Bak- 
ers Assn., Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; sec., Elliott Zerwitz, 
Pariser Bakery, 2304 Pa. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
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Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 


apolis; sec. Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


May 11-13—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, semi-annual confer- 
ence, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; exec. sec., Rob- 
ert H. Ackert, 191 Elington Ave. E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

May 11-13—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Phillip W. Orth, Jr., 
403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec.. B&ECMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, TIL 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

May 21— Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Grain Sanitation Committee, 
spring meeting, Marcus Whitman 
Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash. 


May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Littie Rock, Ark. 


May 28— Pacific Northwest Crop 
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Improvement Assn., Marcus Whitman 
Hotel, Walla Walia, Wash.; exec. sec., 
W. Howard Mann, Room 206, Denny 
Bldg., Second and Alder Sts., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 7-9—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-season convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 10-11—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., spring meeting, 
Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vt.; sec., 
George MacDonald, Vermont Bakers 
Assn., Woodstock, Vt. 

June 13—Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., Kansas Field Day, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; chairman, G. Murray Ross, Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 

June 16— Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec.- 
mgr., Harry J. Dowsett, Room 205, 
29 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
8.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 20 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bldg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 

June 20-21 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr., McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, IL 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 


J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bidg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, lll. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 38, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-18—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
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Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., James Robinson, 140 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


January. 1959 


Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 


Jan. 
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April 1-30—Cereal and Milk Spring 
Festival. 


April 13-19—Brand Names Week. 


May 1-31 — White Bread Sales 
Month. 

May 18-24—World Trade Week. 

July 1-31 — National Hot Dog 
Month. 


July 1-31—Rye Bread Sales Month. 

Aug. 1-31 — National Sandwich 
Month. 

Sept. 1-30—-National Better Break- 
fast Month. 

Sept. 1-30 — Protein Bread Sales 
Month. 


Oct. 6-12 — International Pizza 
Week. 

Oct. 16-25 — National Macaroni 
Week. 

Oct. 20-27 — National Doughnut 
Week. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1—National Pretzel 
Week. 

Nov. 1-30 Raisin Bread Sales 
Month. 

Dec. 1-31—Holiday Butter Cookie 
Time. 
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USDA Survey Shows 3.5 Billion Bu. 


Commercial Grain Storage in Nation 


WASHINGTON — Nation-wide off- 
farm commercial grain storage capa- 
cities were estimated to total 3,500,- 
513,000 bu. in late 1957, according to 
a survey made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is an in- 
crease of 626,874,000 bu. from 1954 
estimated capacity of 2,873,639,000 bu. 
for the nation. 

Kansas continued to lead in state- 
wide capacity with a total of 453,693,- 
009 bu., an increase of 122,261,000 bu. 
from capacity indicated in the 1954 
survey. Texas is next in state rank- 
ing with an estimated capacity of 
418,783,000 bu. Other leading states 
are Illinois (291,835,000 bu.), Minne- 
sota (244,867,000 bu.), Nebraska 
(217,989,000 bu.), and Iowa (213,546,- 
000 bu.). The accompanying table 
shows the estimated combined bulk 
and sack storage capacities by states 
for 1957 compared to 1954 and 1951. 

Continued expansion of commercial 
grain storage facilities is helping 
meet the problem of storing the huge 
quantities of grain and other com- 
modities produced in this country 
each year, USDA officials said. Private 
grain companies and cooperatives 
have shown considerable initiative 
and far-sightedness in providing add- 
ed storage capacity to permit more 
orderly handling of vital agricultural 
production. While has con- 
tinued to expand during the last few 
certain areas may have peri- 
odic storage problems, particularly in 
years of large harvests or when car- 
ryovers are high. 


storage 


years, 


The survey included new facilities, 
either completed or currently under 
construction in October, 1957, and re- 
ductions due to destruction or aban- 
donment of facilities listed in the 1954 
survey. The totals announced are 
based on the most current informa- 
tion available on storage capacities of 
country and terminal warehouses. 

A few states show reductions in 
capacity from the last survey. Part of 
this reduction results from changes 
in the survey, such as elimination of 


Estimated Capacity of Off-Farm Commercial 
Grain Storage Facilities 
All figures are shown in thousand bushels) 
Estimated storage 











State— 1957 1954 1951 
Alabama 7,391 5.844 4,625 
Arizona 18,175 14,05! 7,450 
Arkansas 48 091 39,812 28,950 
California 107,494 160,513 116,234 
Colorado 47,852 43,590 36,018 
Connecticut 747 536 536 
Delaware 3,356 3,771 1,434 
Florida 2,006 6,56! 5.455 
Georgia 21,435 18,106 12,208 
Idaho 50,939 49,770 39,783 
Illinois 291,835 224,349 201,365 
Indiana 79,153 56,334 48.958 
lowa 213,546 122,846 90,729 
Kansas 453,693 331,432 206,948 
Kentucky 22,253 24,136 17,596 
Louisiana 69,384 41,745 36,56! 
Maine 1,990 2,025 2,025 
Maryland 17,518 15,359 14,947 
Massachusetts 3,865 4,553 4.445 
Michigan 33,092 32,846 22,833 
Minnesota 244 867 232,267 191,089 
Mississippi 11,551 7,657 8,247 
Missouri . - 121,33! 120,277 90,609 
Montana 39,363 34,500 30,656 
Nebraska 217,989 126,484 69,057 
Nevada 619 1,556 584 
New Hampshire 1,019 1,011 969 
New Jersey 8,980 6,328 8,328 
New Mexico 11,291 9,698 9,412 
New York 90,467 84,769 84,445 
No. Carolina 20,283 13,782 10,290 
No. Dakota 94,109 74,768 63,476 
Ohio : 98,133 83,740 76,514 
Oklahoma 149.916 139,233 96,157 
Oregon . 78,48! 76,921 48,787 
Pennsylvania 22,119 19,476 21,109 
Rhode Island 298 134 138 
So. Carolina . 8.636 4,060 3,000 
So. Dakota 49,892 36,606 27,55! 
Tennessee 31,078 21,576 16,182 
Texas . 418,783 308,200 217,481 
Utah 12,690 15,598 15,228 
Vermont 3,075 2,425 1,931 
Virginia 13,530 10,548 8,350 
Washington 155,932 140,782 90,674 
W. Virginia 65 723 734 
Wisconsin 100,072 97,296 81,763 
Wyoming 5,129 5,045 4.08! 

Total 3,500,513 2,873,639 2,175,942 





some non-commercial mill storage 
space reserved exclusively for private 
use. Peanut and tobacco storage was 
eliminated from this survey. In some 
instances, duplication was discovered 
and eliminated. The survey covers pri- 
marily public storage space, including 
some flat storage space used by the 
grain storage industry, for storing 
wheat, oats, barley, shelled corn, field 
seeds, dry beans and peas, rice, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, flaxseed and oth- 
er grains. As in past surveys, Com- 
modity Credit Corp.-owned storage 
was not included. 


The estimate of capacities was 
based on reports from county and 
state agricultural committees, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service com- 


modity offices, and Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service field offices, in coop- 
eration with the grain trade 
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STORAGE EXPANSION 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Davidson Grain Co. is starting erec- 
tion of a 300,000 bu. flat storage 
addition to its Hutchinson elevator 


25 


Standard Brands 


Promotes Three 
In Chicago Area 


NEW YORK 
Inc., has an 


Standard Brands 


ounced promotions for 


three members of the Fleischmann 
D‘v's:on’s Chicago district 
H. L. Davis, Chicago district man- 


ager, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the American Partition Co 
a Standard Brands division in Mil- 
waukee; Leonard M. Franzen, Chi- 
cago district bakery manager, 
succeeds Mr. Davis as district man- 
ager. Ralph B. Fagaly, formerly in- 
stitutional manager, has been 
appointed assistant district manage! 
in Chicago 

Mr. Franzen received national rec- 
ognition as program chairman for the 
1956 convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, and served 
s 2nd vice president of ASBE dur- 
ing 1956-57. Mr. Fagaly was well 


sales 


sales 


known in bakery and _ institutional 
work as area manager in Washing- 
ton, and has been an active partici- 
pant in the programs of regional and 
national institutional associations 
since his transfer to Chicago 
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NOTE OF OPTIMISM—Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, at the right, sounded a note of optimism at the recent 
luncheon meeting and annual convention of the M-nnesota Food Retailers 


Assn. Mr. Zinsmaster spoke of the 


$47.7 billion sales reported by U.S. food 


retailers last year, expressing his opinion that the food industry is experienc- 
ing no recession. At the left are P. Kenneth Peterson, mayor of Minneapolis, 
and Clarence Schiller, president of the Mianesota Food Retailers Assn. The 
luncheon, an annual event at the convention, was sponsored by Zinsmaster 


Baking Co. 





Agricultural Products 
Handbook Released 


WASHINGTON—A new handbook 
dealing with statistics on the con- 
utilization of agricul- 
‘ts has been published by 
ment of Agriculture. 
The 92-page publication is expected 
be of particular interest to food 
rchandisers, advertising agencies 
with food accounts, research organ- 








zations and economists 
Th 1apters—including 60 
bles f statistical series—in the 
lal are concerned with measur- 
ng the supply and utilization of farm 


nodities, international trade in 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 
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agricultural commodities, domestic 
use of farm food commodities, nutri- 
tive value of the U.S. per capita food 
supply and domestic use of farm non- 
food commodities. 

The handbook provides a _ good 
working knowledge of what USDA's 
statistics represent in the above 
areas, what concepts and definitions 
are used, how the data are obtained, 
tabulated and analyzed. 

The handbook is Volume 5 and the 
last of nine volumes dealing with 
major statist'cal series of the USDA. 
Titled “Consumption and Utilization 
of Agricultural Products,” Agricul- 
tural Handbook No. 118, the publica- 
tion is available without charge from 
the Office of Information, USDA, 
Washington 25. 
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Wheat located in 
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wheat producing 
section. 
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Flour Distributors 
Group at Chicago 
Lists Events 


CHICAGO—The next event partici- 
pated in by the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors will be the an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. The 
meeting is scheduled for May 11-13 
at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago. 
Headquarters for the meeting will be 
the quarters of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago. 

A golf tournament is planned for 
Spt. 11 at the Rolling Green Country 
Club. 

M. D. Craft, Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, president of the Chicago 
chapter, has appointed committees to 
serve during the year ahead. They are 
as tollows: 

Directors—Allen Herbert, Johnson 
Herbert Co.; E. J. Burke, E. J. Burke 
& Co.; William Gilbert, Gilbert Flour 
Co. 

Conference—George Shields, New 
Century Co.; Frank J. Kimball, King 
Midas Flour Mills; George E. Hack- 
bush, International Milling Co. 

Membership—Thomas M. McGrath, 
Capitol City Products Co.; Kenneth 
Brunke, General Mills, Inc.; Abe Sug- 
ir, Northwestern Flour & Feed Co. 

Nominating—Harry W. Larsen, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen; Ward 
Miller, Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.; 
Robert Schroeder, Vanderbilt Flour 
Co. 

Program—F rank Korinek, Korinek 
& Sons; Luke Lyons, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; Ed Melton, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 

Auditing—E. S. Wagner, E. S. Wag- 
ner & Co.; W. L. Grewe, J. T. Shufli- 
towski Co.; Vic Sasso, Maywood Flour 
& Feed. 


Flour Distributors 
Appoint Delegates 
To Annual Meeting 


NEW YORK—Delegates and alter- 
nates have been named to represent 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors scheduled in Chicago 
May 11-13. 

Delegates are Ernest Brehm, Yon- 
kers, N.Y., president of the NYAFD; 
Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., New York; W. P. Tanner, Tan- 
ner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York; 
Walter J. Stockman, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., New York; Michael LaRosa, 
G. LaRosa & Son, New York, and 
George Fenster, Consolidated Flour 
Corp., New York. 

Alternates are: Charles Newman, 
B. Newman & Son, Paterson, N.J.; 
Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York; John Blake, New York; 
Charles Chinski, Chinski Trading 
Corp., New York; J. Oliveri, A. Oli- 
veri & Sons, Hoboken, NWJ., and 
Charles Metzendorf, Metzendorf 
Bros., Inc., Perth Amboy, N.J. 

Leo Frank, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee handling air and 
railroad reservations for the trip, in- 
dicated prospects for a good repre- 
sentation of the New York group, 
with approximately 20 planning to 
attend the annual convention. 
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ARTICLES FEATURE 
USES OF BREAD 


CHICAGO—The Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking has supplied the re- 
cipes and other information for arti- 
cles on bread used in recent issues of 
two national publications which are 
widely read. The April issue of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine features an article on 
ways of using bread, “Look What You 
Can Do With Piain Bread.” All re- 
cipes in the article came from the 
AIB kitchen. This Week magazine 
featured an article on special uses 
of bread for Easter also from infor- 
mation supplied by AIB. 





Farmers Union GTA 
Adds Grain Storage 


ST. PAUL—Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. is adding 9 million 
bushels of storage space to its grain 
elevators in St. Paul and in Superior, 
Wis., to be completed in time for the 
fall harvest, M. W. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager, announced recently 

Another 2 million bushels, includ- 
ing 600,000 bu. more for the elevator 
at Sioux City, Iowa, are scheduled 
for construction later this year or 
early in 1959, he said. 

Work already has started in St 
Paul and Superior. Prime contractor 
for the Superior job is the Western 
Knapp Engineering Co., Hibbing, 
Minn., which will put up 6 million 
bushels of storage space at Superior 
by Sept. 1. The St. Paul job is being 
contracted by McKenzie, Hague, Gil- 
les, Minneapolis, which is scheduling 
a 3-million-bushel addition for com- 
pletion by Oct. 1 

This extra space will give the Grain 
Terminal Association cooperative a 
total terminal elevator capacity of 30 
million bushels, according to J. A 
Gallaher, elevator superintendent, un- 
der whose direction most of the term- 
inal facilities were built 

All of the tanks will be of steel 
The cooperative decided to use steel 
partially because of economy, but 
mainly in order to have the storage 
ready for the fall harvest, Mr. Gal- 
laher said. 

The added storage, Mr. Gallaher 
said, has been planned to take care 
of the increasing demand for special 
blending of grain. The steel tanks at 
Superior, which is primarily a wheat- 
storage elevator, will each have a 
capacity of 380,000 bu. The steel 
tanks in St. Paul will be smaller, to 
fit into the more general all-purpose 
operations, with all varieties of grain 
being handled. 
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Grain Manager 


Named by GMI 


PORTLAND—Darry] J. Woodland 
has been appointed Pacific Northwest 
grain manager for the Sperry (West- 
ern) Operations of General Mills, 
Inc. He will come to Portland shortly 
from his current post in Ogden, Utah, 
where he has been in charge of grain 
activity in the Intermountain wheat 
growing regions. 

Mr. Woodland, in his new assign- 
ment here, will direct country eleva- 
tor operations for GMI in Oregon 
and Washington. He has been with 
GMI 19 years. He will be replaced in 
Ogden by Vic Moen who has been a 
grain buyer in the Portland office. 
Charles Stipe, former Pacific North- 
west grain manager, has been trans- 
ferred to San Francisco where he will 
become manager for Sperry grain 
operations. 


| 
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Reelected to Board. Reeiected to the board of the National 
Industrial Conference for a term of one year was Philip W. Pillsbury, chair- 
man of the board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Mr. Pillsbury has been active in the 
work of the conference board since 1956 when he was elected a member. 


New Salesman. A new salesman has been named for the vitamin 
division of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. He is John C, Teal who has been a medical 
service representative for the laboratories division since 1953. Robert W. 
Smith, general manager, said Mr. Teal will represent the vitamin division in 
the central and northern area of the west coast. 


Elected to Board. Fiecction of Dr. Franklin S. Chance, Jr. as a 
member of the board of directors of Pfizer International Subsidiaries was an- 
nounced by John J. Powers, Jr., president of the Subsidiaries. Dr. Chance, 
recently appointed production and research coordinator for Pfizer Interna- 
tional, previously served for six years as assistant director of chemical re- 
search and development for the parent company, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Honored. Members of the St. Joseph Grain Exchange honored Fred 
Nuzum and Robert J. Cahill, who are leaving St. Joseph. Mr. Nuzum is 
retiring as manager in St. Joseph for Bartlett & Co. He is moving to Long 
Beach, Cal. Mr. Cahill, St. Joseph manager for Francis I. du Pont & Co., 
is being promoted to the post of manager of the firm’s office at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hutchinson Visitor. Visiting the Hutchinson, Kansas, mill of 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. was William Sudduth, head of the grain 
department for the Southwest district of the firm. Mr. Sudduth visited the 
mill to expedite settlement of damage done by a fire there in early March. 
George DeGraw, manager of the mill, has resigned to affiliate with the 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 


New President. The Association of Commodity Commission Mer- 
chants has announced the election of Richard M. Withrow as its president 
for the coming year. Other selections were: vice president, Robert L. David; 
treasurer, Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., and secretary, Samuel A. McMurray. 
Five directors to serve three-year terms were also selected: Mr. Kennedy, 
Leonard J. Paidar, Orville O'Neill, Warner M. Washburn and Robert H. 
Gardner. 


Visitor from Burma. Inspecting grain industry facilities at 
Portland was Maung Maung Thein, manager of a grain and rice importing 
company at Rangoon, Burma. Mr. Thein’s itinerary also includes a visit to 
New York City and then stops at Tokyo, Hong Kong and Singapore on his 
way back to Rangoon. 


Paul Baker Elected President 
Of Associated Retail Bakers 


Danish Bakery, Oakland, Cal.; John 

ny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa., Selig, Holiday Bakers, Inc., Freeport, 

was elected president of the Associ- N.Y.; Walter Meier, Meier's Bakery, 

ated Retail Bakers of America during Paterson, N.J. 

opening sessions of the 40th annual The committee announced that it 

convention of the organization. intends to recommend to the board 
Approximately 3,000 retail bakers of directors the election of the follow- 





NEW YORK—Paul M. Baker, Jen- 
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William Kelly Mill 
Damaged by Fire 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
fact the plant was tightly closed prob- 
ably prevented serious damage to 
Mill B of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson. Workmen April 23 
found fire had gone through three 
legs of the cleaning department and 
caused damage tentatively estimated 
by P. H. Baum, vice president and 
general manager, at between $2,000 
and $3,000. 

The mill had been shut down April 
21-22 for installation of new shafting 
and minor overhaul. It had been 
planned to resume operations April 
23 but the fire resulted in loss of two 
more days. 

Firemen believe spontaneous com- 
bustion of oily rags in a barrel may 
have been the origin of the fire. Mr 
Baum has formed no conclusion. 
BREAO (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ADDITIONAL STORAGE 

EMPORIA, KANSAS — Construc- 
tion has started on additional storage 
of 140,000 bu. at the Emporia Feeding 
and Elevator Co. The new project is 
being erected adjacent to the firm's 
elevator near the Santa Fe railway 
tracks, west of Emporia. Upon com- 
pletion of the structure, the firm will 
have a total capacity of about one- 
half million bushels, according to 
Kenneth T. Anderson. Four of the 
tanks are 72% ft. high and 26 ft. in 
diameter. Two smaller steel tanks are 
56 ft. high and 9 ft. in diameter 
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FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


“ROCK RIVER” e ‘ ~. + 
ne “BLODGETT’S” RYE 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—S pecially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 
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Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 











and allied tradesmen are expected to 
register for the combined convention 
and trade show which is being held in 
New York April 27-30. 

Other officers elected include: L. 
Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Muske- 
gon, Mich., first vice president; Her- 
man Schoen, Perfection Bakery, 
Hillsboro, Ore., second vice presi- 
dent; Gordon Nash, Priscilla Bakery, 
St. Bernard, Ohio, third vice presi- 
dent, and Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s 
Bakery, Louisville, Ky., treasurer. 

Directors named for three-year 
terms are: Frank Hall, Eberhardt’s 
Logan Pastry Shop, Philadelphia; 
Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, 
Kansas City; Jack Neldam, Neldam’s 


ing by the board itself for one-year 
terms as directors at large: Martin 
Larkin, Larkin Home Bakery, Pekin, 
Ill.; Walter Dolch, Morning Glory 
Bakery, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

The nominating committee also rec- 
ommended that the following two be 
nominated as directors from their re- 
spective regions in the first mail elec- 
tion to be held under the amended 
by-laws prior to the 1959 convention, 
and that in the meantime the board 
of directors extend to them an invi- 
tation to attend all meetings of the 
board: Andy Mozynski, Falls Church 
Bakery, Falls Church, Va., and Ivan 
Perkins, Perkins Bakery, Silverton, 
Ohio. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page $8) 





Wichita: Mills operated at 102% of 


¥ ty last week. Sales averaged 

35 compared with 82% the preced- 

week and 17° a year ago. Ship- 

ng directions were fair to good. 
Prices Ww unchanged to 5¢ lower 

Quotations April 25, basis Kansas 

City: Family $6.80, bakery short pa- 

tent $5.43, bakery intermediate $5.33, 
first clears $4.90, second clears $4.70. 
Salina: The demand for flour im- 

i slightly last week and prices 

3e sack lower than the pre- 


ek. Shipping directions were 
was dull, 
m either domestic 
Shipping directions 


Hutchinson: Business 


. toy fy 
Wit! ] erest I 


xport buyers 


ss freely and the operating 

nerally was down. Prices 

d 8 to 10¢. Quotations April 25, 

isis Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 

short patent, enriched, $6.05 

6.15 bakers’ short $5.25@5.30, 
ndard $5.15 @5.20 

Ft. Worth: Extreme dullness ruled 

the flour market last week. Sales 

were only 10% of capacity. Specifica- 

ns on old contracts kept mills run- 

five days. Bakers flour was 

’ ¢ to 13¢ and clears 5¢. Quo- 

t s Ap 25: Extra high patent 

$7@7.20, standard bakers, 

: 3.95; first clears, 


~ ‘= 


5, delivered Texas 


City: Sales were spotty 
ly flour, in particular, was 
Directions were fair on all 
on 


Oklahoma 


unchanged 


es. Prices closed 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














| DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 





family and advanced 1¢ on bakery. 
Quotations April 25, delivered Okla- 
homa points carlots: Family short 
patent $7@7.20, standard $6.30 @6.50; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.89 
@5.99; 95% standard patent $5.79@ 
5.89, straight grade $5.74@5.84. Truck 
lots higher on a!l grades. 


Central West 

Chicago: Only scattered flour sales 
were reported for the central states 
during the week ending April 28. To- 
tal volume was estimated at 25% of 
five-day milling capacity. Mills re- 
ported directions only fair, with run- 
ning time needed. Efforts to sell 
southwestern winter wheat flour in 
this area met little success. Soft 
wheat flour sales mostly were of 
cracker-cookie types, with a scatter- 
ing of intermediate grades of cake 
flour. Some specialty flours were 
so'd. On the whole, the trade seems 
fairly well booked for the present 
crop year, and the outlook is for only 
small sales until the new wheat crop 
is closer. Quotations April 25: Spring 
top patent $5.85@6.39, standard $5.75 
@6.25, clear $5.35@5.50; hard winter 
short $535@5.95, 95% patent $5.25 
@5.85, clear $5.70@5.75; family flour 
$7.55; soft winter high ratio $7.33@ 
7.50, soft winter short patent $6.63@ 
7.30, standard $5.45@6.05, clear $5.02 
@5.35; cookie and cracker flours, 
papers, $5.35. 

St. Louis: Mills are doing a very 
light bakery flour business. Most ac- 
counts are covered and not interested 
in offers. Some minor activity in fam- 
ily flour occurred at mid-week, but 
demand soon faded. The outlook is 
for light sales for a time yet. Ship- 
ping directions held up well and mills 
operated at 87% of capacity for the 
week. Quotations April 25, 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.05, 
top hard $7.15, ordinary $5.65; bakery 
flour in 100-lb. papers: Cake $7.05, 
soft straights $5.55, clears $4.55; 
hard winter short $5.65, standard 
$5.45, clears $4.80; spring short $6.35, 
standard $6.25, clears $6.15. 


East 


Boston: Trading was limited, with 
little attention to spotty price con- 
cessions. Prices were irregular and 
limited to pennies in either direc- 
tion. Springs were unchanged to 2¢ 
net higher. Hard winters yielded 4¢. 
Soft wheat flours were unchanged to 
10¢ net lower. Bookings in all types 
were extremely light. Most buyers 
indicated ample balances through the 
next 30 days. Quotations April 26: 
Spring short patents $6.83@6.93, 
standard $6.73@6.83, high gluten 
$7.03@7.13, first clears $6.02@6.32; 
hard winter short $6.43@6.53, stand- 
ard $6.28@6.38; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.71@7.33; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.87@6.17; soft wheat high 
ratio $6.67@ 8.02; family $7.62. 

Buffalo: There was a little flurry in 
Kansas wheat flour last week as mills 
shaded prices to get some flour on the 
books. The move did not get very 
far. It is difficult to sell now because 
of the big new crop influence on con- 
sumers, with its promise of lower 
prices. Kansas flour ended the week 
unchanged. Springs moved up 2¢ with 
very little activity. Clears held un- 
changed and in a little easier supply. 

Cake flour declined 10¢ and pastry 
5¢. Supplies are tight and the trade 
has been surprised by easiness of the 
market. One factor may be the lack 


of action on exports. One trade source 
said prices could turn firmer and a 
definite squeeze appear if the crop is 
delayed by a turn in the weather. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fair and not so good as they should 
be. Local bakeries’ sales volume is 
holding up fairly well, and bakers are 
not complaining much. There has been 
a dip in volume at the lower economic 
levels and some reports that sales of 
higher-priced cakes are dragging 

Flour output here was sharply be- 
low a week earlier and slightly below 
a year ago. Only one mill put in a 
full 7-day week; three worked 5 days, 
one 4%g days and the remaining mill 
4 days 

Quotations April 25: Spring family 
$7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.73@6.93, 
short $6.53@6.73, standard $6.43G 
6.68, straight $6.63, first clear $5.82@ 
6.12; hard winter short $6.08@6.54, 
standard $5.93@6.44, first clear $5.63 
@5.72; soft winter short $7.83@8.02, 
standard $6.80@7.32, straight $6.04@ 
6.23, first clear $5.06@5.48. 

New York: Nearly every segment 
of this flour market found demand 
very slow and buyers disinterested in 
making purchases. Most bakers have 
adequate supplies of both hard win- 
ters and spring wheat types. These 
backlogs cover May in most in- 
stances, and even into June if the 
new crop of hard winter wheat starts 
to move normally. 

No major trend in prices was 
noted, with quotations about in line 
with a week earlier. Export demand 
was slow. Activity in the soft wheat 
market was limited to replacement 
purchases. Quotations ending April 28: 
Spring short $6.81@6.91, standard 
$6.71@6.81, high gluten $7.01@7.11, 
clears $6@6.30; hard winter short 
$6.41@6.51, standard $6.26@6.36; 
Pacific soft wheat flour $6.697@7.31; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.85@ 
6.15, high ratio $6.65@8; family $7.60. 

Philadelphia: Faced by the same 
uncertainties which have hampered 
dealings in recent weeks, the local 
market shifted narrowly last week. 
Reports indicated that the only busi- 
ness was hand-to-mouth by those 
whose supplies had dwindled. These 
buyers were reluctant to book beyond 
immediate needs. Mill representatives 


see no nearby improvement unless 
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prices drop. Right now they are hold- 
ing their own in the face of some 


spotty weaknesses in grain pits. 
Many bakers are booked through 


May, some well into June. Meanwhile, 
greater unemployment is reflected in 
sales of baked foods, particularly 
sweet items, so that flour stocks are 
depleting slower than normally. Quo- 
tations April 25, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis: Spring high gluten $7@7.10, 
short patent $6.80@6.90, standard 
$6.70@6.80, first clear $6.60@6.70; 
hard winter short patent $6.35 6.45, 
standard $625@6.35; soft winter, 
nearby $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Although some mills 
offered hard Kansas patents at only 


2¢ above the previous week's low, 
few commitments were made last 


week, some mills reporting sales nil 
in all patents. Family flour sales were 
small, but directions were good. Di- 
rections on other patents remained 
fair to good. Quotations April 25: 
Hard Kansas standard patent $6.08@ 
6.13, medium $6.13@6.18, short $6.2: 
06.28; spring standard $6.50@6.58, 


medium $6.55@6.63, short $6.60@ 
6.68, first clear $6.06@6.31, high 


gluten $6.80@6.88; advertised family 
patents $7.60, unadvertised $6.60G 
7.13; pastry and cake $5.60@7.85 


South 


New Orleans: Sales showed pro- 
nounced weakness, particularly hard 


winter and spring wheat flours, in 
spite of a slight easing of prices 
Passing orders are for only small, 


one or two-carlots. Bakers and job- 
bers are indifferent to further-cover- 
age at present levels. Most inquiries 
were at a price not acceptable to 
mills. There is practically no buying 
for replacement. Mills are not push- 
ing for business due to weaker wheat 
futures. Some fair-sized lots of soft 
wheat flours went to the cracker and 
cookie bakers, with fairly good busi- 
ness on family brands. Shipping di- 
rections are holding up fairly well. 
Stocks on hand are adequate for the 
heavier business due to cold weather. 

Export flour business is slow to 
Europe, with The Netherlands pur- 
chasing some additional supplies. The 
anticipated business with Ceylon has 
not yet developed. Only smal] 
amounts were worked to the Amer- 
icas. Quotations April 25, carlots, 100- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 
delivery: 


All quotations on basis of carioad lots, prompt 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family .. $...@... $6.40@7.35 $... $...@ ... $7.60@7.70 
Spring top patent — san od = . be ’ at 
Spring high gluten . 6.16@6.26 . ‘ . $6.73@6.93 
Spring short :¢ 5.96@6.06 . 6.35 6.53@6.73 
Spring standard 5.75@6.25 5.86@5.96 6.25 6.43@6.68 
Spring straight : SS >a ees 6.63 
Spring first clear 5.35@5.54 5.27@5.42 aah -@6.15 5.82@6.12 
Hard winter family -@7.55 : $ 6.40@7.20 5.65@7.15 ‘ 
Hard winter short .. 5.35@5.95 5.45@5.50 .-@5.65 6.08@6.54 
Hard winter standard 5.25@5.85 ¢ 5.35@5.40 ...@5.45 5.93@6.44 
Hard winter first clear 5 hy ets , 4.55@4.95 -@4.80 5.63@5.72 
Soft winter short patent 6.63@7.30 @ ; - : ... 7.83@8.02 
Soft winter standard 5.45@6.05 .@. , Fae 4. : 6.80@7.32 
Soft winter straight +t $ : ° ; 5.55 6.04@6.23 
Soft winter first clear 5.02@5.35 ; 4.55 5.06@5.48 
Rye flour, white 5.03@5.18 -@4.70 Oo. -sclls.. SO 
Rye flour, dark 4.28@4.43 ‘3 95 — ee ows ee ee a ¥ 04 
Semolina, dark = 5.95 MP one aoa : 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family . $...@7.60 $...@ $...@7.62 $6.60@7.60 ¢ 
Spring high gluten ett Heh 7.00@7.10 7.03@7.13 6.80@6.88 6.55@6.75 
Spring short ..... 6.81@6.9! 6.80@6.90 6.83@6.93 660@6.68 6 rH te 
Spring standard ... ett + 8! 6.70@6.80 6.73@6.83 6.50@6.58 6.25@6.45 
Spring first clear : 6.00@6.30 6.60@6.70 6.02@6.32 ett 73 3! 5.70@6.00 
Hard winter short 6.41@6.5! 6.35@6.45 6.43@6.53 6.23@6.28 5.90@6.05 
Hard winter standard 6.26@6.36 6.25@6.35 6.28@6.38 er eae 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter first clear : “ol “ . ‘ . 4.95@5.20 
Soft winter short patent ae ae — 2 ’ ...@... 5.75@6.10 
Soft winter straight . 5.85@6.15 ar . §.87@6.17 @ --» 5.35@5.60 
Soft winter first clear Re “Fe ial cae ee Susie --» 4.70@5.15 
Rye flour, white : i 5.60@5.70 .. 5.44@5.63 : 
Rye flour, dark wt : . ... 4.69@4.89 
Semolina, bulk .@. ve ...-@6.59 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
ee ere ee re Spring top patent . $5.95@6.20 $5.80@6.20 
Ee ee Pe PE” ivadseeyecenaes +s 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
PN bande decsdeeredttsesbes ...-@5.80 Winter exports? ........ ..-@4.20 ata tae 


*100-Ib. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran ...+» $45.50@47.00 $42.50@43.00 $47.50@48.00 $ 60.00 $56.00 ay ” 
Standard midds. 49.00@49.50 44.50 <. 00 4 4649.00@50.50 61.00 
Flour midds 51.00@52.00 ol 50 
Red dog 52.00@54.00 48.50@49.00 58.00@59.00 @65.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran : .. $38.00@38.75 $43.50@44.00 $45.50@46.50 $50.75@5/.50 
Shorts 46.50@47.25 51.75@52.25 55 = ype 58.50@59.25 
Mill run . .. @ 39.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $50.00@5! .00 $52.00@53.00 $53.00@54.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 





lb. papers: Hard winter bakery short 


patent $5.90@6.05, standard $5.75@4 
5.90, first clear $4.95@5.20; spring 
short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 


first clear $5.70@6, high 
soft wheat short 
straight $5.35@ 
high ratio 


$6.25 @6.45, 
gluten $6.55@6.75; 
patent $5.75 @6.10, 
5.60, first clear $4.70@5.15, 
cake $6.25@ 6.65. 


Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The U.S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps placed an order for 
about 123,876 cwt. flour last week, 
which was about double the amount 
expected. The sale will be spread over 
the period of July through October 
and will amount to about 30,000 cwt 
a month. The present grind is holding 
up well, with previous orders to 
Saigon and the Philippines being 
filled. Quotations April 24: Bakery 
pastry, carlots, 100-lb. cottons $5.80 

Portland: Flour bookings were 
light and export mills are gradually 
catching up on old export bookings 
Some mills are down to a four-day 
week. Others with export bookings 
are up to seven days, but will be cut- 


ting down shortly unless new export 
bookings show up. Domestic trade is 


fairly steady with just enough volume 
to give a four to five-day run. The 
U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps was 
in the market for around 6.5 million 
pounds. Quotations April 25: High 
gluten $7.30, all Montana $7.12, fancy 


hard wheat clears $7.02, Bluestem 
bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82 
pie $6.52, 100% whole wheat $6.46, 


graham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13 


crushed wheat $6.36 


Canada 


Mills are fairly 
a better 
although 


Toronto-Montreal: 
busy, and there seems to be 
tone than for some time, 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
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Cable Address: 
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“Famed,” London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 

26/28 High St... KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 











competition is still keen for available 
business. Quotations April 25: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.95 @6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. Interest in winter wheat 
flour is not at all brisk. Domestic 
buyers have their requirements pret- 
ty well booked, and there is no inter- 
est in this type of flour from overseas 


buyers. Quotations April 25: $4.20, 
100 lb. in export cottons, f.o.b. Mont- 


real-Halifax. 

Farm deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat are limited, as farmers are 
busy with spring work. However, 
there is plenty of wheat available for 
mill requirements. Quotations April 
25: $151@1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point 

Winnipeg: Mill operations in West- 
ern Canada continue at capacity on 
a five-day week and stocks are mov- 
ing freely. Export shipments of flour, 
while down 173,400 sacks for the 
week ended April 24, to 312,200 
sacks, were above the weekly average 
for the past several months. The 
movement to International Wheat 
Agreement destinations was only 23.,- 
500 sacks, compared with 90,000 the 
previous week. A good proportion of 
the Class 2 flour was reported cleared 
to the U.K. Domestic trade is 
sonally good and prices unchanged 
Quotations April 26: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@6.20; 
ond patents, cottons, $5.55@5.95; 
ond =o to bakers, paper 100’s 
$4.55 @ 4.80. All prices cash carlots 


sea- 


sec- 


sec- 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye flour prices work- 
ed 10¢ lower for the seven-day period 


ending April 28, the third successive 
week of decline, and brought nominal 
quotations to just about the lowest 
point of the crop year. There was 
little buying however, with dullness 
dominant following the go-round 
which occurred a couple of weeks 


ago. Quotations April 25: Pure white 
No. 1 $4.70, medium $4.50, dark $3.95 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour in the 
central states were hardly perceptible 
during the week ending April 28. Po- 
tential customers are well stocked, 
and nearness of the new crop en- 
courages waiting. Quotations April 
5: White patent $5.03 @5.18, medium 
$4.83 @5.08, dark $4.28@4.43 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 10¢ 
There has been little activity since 
the recent go-around. Quotations 
April 25: White $5.54@5.79, medium 
$5.34@5.59, dark $4.79@5.04 

Philadelphia: Recent weakness in 
grain has been reflected in a down- 
ward trend in dark flour. Mill post- 
ings on some types are at the lowest 
point since last September. The April 
25 quotation on rye white of $5.60@ 
25¢ sack under the previous 


5.70 is 
week. 
Pittsburgh: There is no buying in- 


terest in rye. Bakers with commit- 
ments running low filled their re- 
quirements during the recent price 
break. Directions are fair. Quotations 
April 25: Pure white No. 1 $5.44@ 
5.63, medium $5.24@5.43, dark $4.69 


@4.89, blended $6.2146.31, rye meal 
$4.94 @5.13. 

Portland: Quotations April 25 
White patent $7.10, pure dark ry 
$6.10 

Oatmeal 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is normal! for 
the time of year, with prices firm 
Quotations April 25: Rolled oats in 


5, oatmeal in 100's 


80-lb. cottons, $5.5 
cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Mont- 
real. 

Winnipeg: Interest in rolled oats 
and oatmeal shows a seasonal decline 
With mills operating only part tim 


there is no accumulation of supplies 








Prices are firm. Quotations April 26 
tolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. sac’ss $6.65 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots. 

MILLFEED 
Kansas City: Bran $38.5 39 


shorts $46.50@ 47 


Ft. Worth: 
tive demand, 


Gray shorts were in 


while bran was only 


fair. Offerings of both were mod- 
erate. Quotations April 25, burlaps 
Bran $45.50@46.59, gray shorts $55 


@56 delivered Texas common points 
$1 owes on bran and unc i 


29 
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McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 
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ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR hide TERS 








$1 higher on shorts, compared W 50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
ee ee Cable Address DirpLoma,”’ Glasgow 
Oklahoma City: Sales were slow 
VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- Cable Addres 
MAATSCHAPPU N.V. MA .RDORF, PE ACH & CO. Ltd. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND Fl ' IMP rER 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
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Interest-Rotterdam” 


52, Mark Lane 


LONDON,E.C.3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, C. 3 
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FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
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AMSTE K Da’, 
Solicit offers directly from export 
softwheat and springwheat fiours 


HOLI AND 
millers all grades hardwheat, 























closed 75¢ lower, 
advanced 25¢. Quota- 
tions April 25, straight cars: Bran 
$40.75@41.75, millrun $44.88@49.88, 
shorts 349@50. Mixed or pool cars 


and spotted. Bran 


wnlle shorts 


igher on all c asses 


millfeeds met 


Chicago: Lighter 
m the central 


price resistance In 


> c * 
during 





states the week ending April 
28, but flour midds. and red dog 
ind active interest and advanced 


value. Turkey feeds are said to be 





taking greater amounts of heavier 
types. Quotations April 25: Bran 
$45.50@47, standard midds. $49@ 
19.50, flour midds. $51@: red dog 


$52@54 

St. Louis: Demand and supply of 
millfeed were well balanced in the St 
Mixers have had a small 
and are limit- 


Louis area 


turndown in business 


g purchases to nearby require- 
ments. Flour mills are not running as 
heavily as in the last few weeks and 
millfeed output just about covers 
nixers’ needs. With the exception of 
i few cars of middlings, this week's 
production has been booked. Demand 


last 


or bulk bran, a slow mover 
week, has improved enough to clean 
t k supplies. An unusual price 
spread between bulk middlings and 
bulk shorts built up during the week, 
sale of bulk shorts being reported 
$5 ton over the bulk middlings 


The spread is narrow- 


ASA! price 


ing slowly. Quotations April 25: 
Sacked bran $43.50@44, shorts $51.75 
32.20 ik bran $39.50@40, shorts 

5 75, middlings $45.25@ 


Boston: Millfeeds for immediate or 
nearby were tight and values about 
nchanged. The movement of sup- 
ies for immediate delivery was fair- 
efforts at extended 
with strong re- 


ly constant, but 


met 


nmitments 
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Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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sistance. Bran was 50¢ lower to un- 
changed, middlings were unchanged. 
The demand for poultry feeds was 
improved. Quotations April 26: Bran 
$56 @56.50, middlings $56.50. 
Buffalo: Millfeeds backed down 
sharply last week. Demand still is 
lacking. Some mixers are down to a 
4-day week. Light running time fail- 
ed to bolster prices. There was no 
competition from the West, but the 
New England market has been lost 
to Buffalo for several weeks because 
of stiff Canadian competition. The 
recent cold snap cou'd make bran 
bottom out or turn higher. Middlings 
slumped a little more than bran, but 
still hold more potential value than 
bran, for which the season is prac- 
tically ended. Running time ranged 
from 4 to 5 days. Quotations April 
25: Bran $47.50@48, standard midds. 
$49 @50.50, red dog $58@59. The bulk 


differential on bran and middlings 
was $4.50. 
Philadelphia: A much _ stronger 


tone was evident last week and put a 
further damper on buying interest 
As a result, dealings were near a 
standstill. The April 25 list of quota- 
tions showed bran at $60, up $4 from 
the previous week, while standard 
midds. rose $4, to $61, and red dog 
jumped $5, to $65. 

Pittsburgh: The local market was 
quiet, with bran prices down and 
middlings higher. Immediate _ ship- 
ment was available, with supplies 
covering all needs. Quotations April 
25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$53.40 @53.56, standard midds. $57.40 
@59.06, flour midds. $58.40@59.06 
red dog $58.40@59.56 

New Orleans: Sales picked up, with 
mills reporting increased demand and 
good running time, principally on 
bulk bran, and only a slight decrease 
of 25¢ to 50¢ in prices for both bran 
and shorts. Buyers are cautious, how- 
ever, and restricting purchases al- 
most to immediate needs. Colder 
weather in this section is helping the 
demand. Quotations April 25: Bran 
$50.75 @51.50, shorts $58.50@ 59.25. 

Memphis: Millfeed moved last 
week, with mixed feed business good. 
Supplies were adequate and the trend 


steady. Quotations April 25: Bran 
$46.75, gray shorts $55, standard mid- 
dlings $53, burlaps. 


Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market was unchanged, with 
prices at $39. Local demand is very 
light, but the California market is 
firm. Production is holding up well. 
However, most of this is being ap- 
plied to o'd orders. It appears that 
the Japanese orders which caused the 
recent firming trend are now filled. 
Quotations April 26: Millrun $39, 
standard middlings $45. 

Portland: Demand is fairly good, 
with wet pastures hindering feeding. 
Quotations April 25: Millrun_ un- 
changed at $39, middlings $47. 

Ogden: Prices were unchanged, 
with demand and supply about equal. 
West Coast trade was brisk. Plants 
here are milling five days a week, 24 





112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOU 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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hours a day, and are booked more 
than halfway through May. Quota- 
tions April 26 (unchanged): Red bran 
and millrun $37, middlings $42. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $44, 
middlings $49. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $44.50, middlings 
$49.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed has been fair, and prices 
have been surprisingly firm. Quota- 
tions April 25: Bran $50@51, shorts 
$52@53, middlings $53@54, net cash 


terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Western mills report 
sales of millfeeds slow. While there 
is a small increase in stocks, prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations April 
26: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@38 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $38@ 
39; middlings $40@ 42. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 





MNF 


(Continued from page 





that his transportation committee 
would be made up of the following 
milling officials, all experienced traf- 
fic men: 


F. F. Flinchbaugh 
Minneapolis 
F. W. Fuller 


International 


Milling Co 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co., Se- 
attie 
Don Groom, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City 
H. G. Hansen, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo 
R. L. Holmes, Kansas Milling Co., Wiichita 
J. W. Holloway, Kansas & Missouri River 
lls, Kansas City 
W. T. McArthur 
neapolis 
ec P 
Ogden Olson 
Falls 
J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
John R. Staley, Quaker Oats Co 
A. M. Thomas, General Millis, Inc., 
apolis 
Ed Wiegel 
Omaha 
During the meeting, Donald H. Wil- 
son, Eckhart Milling Co., announced 
the appointment of the following mill- 
ers to head various federation com- 
mittees: 
Bakery 
Mills, Inc 
Wheat Fiour 


bury Millis, Inc 
Agriculture—Dean McNeal 


M 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc Min- 
Dallas 
Great 


Newsom, Burrus Mills, Inc 
Montana Flour Mills Co 


Owosso 
Chicago 
Minne- 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 


Relations—G. S$. Kennedy, Genera! 


Institute—J. L. Rankin, Pills- 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc 


Millfeedi—Richard G. Myers, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co 

inance—Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville Méill- 
ng Co 

Technical Advisory—H. H. Schopmeyer, in- 
ternational Milling Co 

Grain Grades—Wells F. Ostrander, Centen- 


nial Mills, Inc 


Edwin B. George, director of eco- 
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M. F. Mulroy 


MNF HONORARY MEMBER—Elect- 
ed an honorary member of the Mill- 
National Federation at the an- 
nual meeting in Washington was M. 
F. Mulroy who retired last year as 
president of Flour Mills of America 
after 54 years of service to the flour 
milling industry. 


ers 


Dun & Bradstreet, discussed 
current business conditions and sug- 
gested that, in reality, the current 
business recession should have hap- 
pened in 1956. But the Suez crisis and 
increased defense orders bolstered the 
economy. He preferred to believe that 
instead of a recession, the boom had 


nomics, 


merely coasted on to a plateau. He 
pointed out that consumers have 
switched their buying power from 


hard to soft goods, the latter includ- 
ing the area in which millers operate 

Gwynn Garnett, administrator, U.S 
Department of Agriculture’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service, described 
ernment and industry cooperation in 
developing foreign markets. He paid 
a tribute to the work of Gordon 
Boals, director of the MNF export 
programs division. 

Well-received by the millers was 
the address given by Rep. Walter H 
Judd (R., Minn.) entitled “A New 
Look at Our International Relations.” 
after the annual dinner. Rep. Judd 
last addressed the millers at the Min- 


gov- 





FEDERATION AIDES—Two ladies who played an important part in the 
success of the convention were Patricia Allen, Washington staff, and Mrs. 


Marguerite Gifford Hanauer, MNF treasurer. 
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neapolis convention in 1955 and his 
return visit was roundly applauded 
by his audience. At other points in the 
program, the millers heard an address 
on international security by John N. 
Irwin II, deputy assistant secretary 
of defense for international security 
affairs. The members also saw a film 
of U.S. guided missiles presented by 
Earl F. Sweetser, staff director, tac- 
tical m‘ssiles division in the office of 
the secretary of defense. 

The young millers appointed J. D. 
Sogard, Red Wing Milling Co., as 
their new president and heard an ad- 
dress from Mr. Wilson. 

Appointed honorary members of 
the federation were S. T. Chase, Lex- 
ington Roller Mills; M. F. Mulroy, 


now retired from Flour Mills of 
America, and C. D. McKenzie, Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co. 


eee 
R. H. Laing Named 
To Lead Millers’ 
K-State Council 


WASHINGTON—R. H. Laing, Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has 


accepted the request of Kansas State 
College authorities to serve as per- 
manent chairman of the college's 
millers’ advisory council. He has been 
serving in a temporary capacity. 

At the meeting of the council in 
Washington, attended by Dean Web- 
ber and Dr. John Shellenberger, the 
millers discussed the situation created 
by the loss of East Waters Hall and 
its facilities, including the pilot flour 
mill, by fire last August. It was re- 
ported to the meeting that the Kan- 
sas legislature was meeting at that 
time and that funds may be allocated 
for the rebuilding project. 

Ways and means of attracting more 
students to the college in order to 
provide a pool of trained men for 
the flour milling industry were dis- 
cussed by the members. It was point- 
ed out that the demand for cereal 
chemists was greater than the college 
could fill. Donald S. Eber, executive 
vice president, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, declared that many of 
the requests coming to him for job 
fulfilment were for K-State gradu- 
ates, a tribute to the success of the 
college curriculum. 

The millers agreed that the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling indus- 
tries was filling a need for the indus- 
try and individual members expressed 
their support of projects for secur- 
ing more students. 

The college officials pointed out 
that they were hopeful of securing 
industry help in rebuilding the fa- 
cilities. Plans made so far do not 
include the provision of all special- 
ized equipment needed if the depart- 
ment is to meet the expected growing 
demand for its services, not only in 


education but in research, it was 
pointed out. (Editorial comment on 
page 4.) 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Russia Orders Wheat 


WINNIPEG Russia has advised 
the Canadian Wheat Board that it 


will take more than 7 million bushels 
wheat for May and June shipments 
from Canadian Pacific coast ports. In 
announcing the transaction from Ot- 
tawa, Trade Minister Gordon Church- 
ill said the USSR is now prepared to 
buy the wheat it indicated would be 
taken this year under its trade agree- 
ment with Canada. The agreement 
was negotiated in 1956. The USSR 
said it would take between 1.2 mil- 
lion and 1.5 million tons of wheat 
over a three-year period in approxi- 
mately equal annual lots totalling be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 tons. 
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CONVENTION RECEPTION — MNF Washington Staffers, Patricia Allen, 
Dorothy Hinely and Fred MeWhinney welcome Harold H. Regier, Buhler 


(Kansas) Mills, Inc. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
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USDA Announces 
Revised Export 
Plan for Grain 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 


a revised export program for feed 
grains. It is designed to encourage 
movement from free market supplies 
into export channels. 

Under the program, an export pay- 
ment will be made in the form of feed 
grains from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks, through a plan similar to the 
current payment-in-kind wheat ex- 
port program. 

The new program will become ef- 
fective for corn on May 5, and for 
barley, grain sorghums, oats and rye, 
on July 1. On these dates, CCC will 
discontinue sales of the grains from 
CCC stocks for export, except for 
barter contracts, CCC credit pro- 
grams and emergency situations. 

Under the new feed grain export 
program exporters will, upon proof of 
exportation, be issued a payment-in- 
kind certificate. This certificate will 
be expressed in a dollar total equal 
to the export payment rate multiplied 
by the number of bushels exported 
The certificates will be redeemable 
at full value within 90 days in any 





FARM BUREAU AGAINST 
TWO-PRICE PLAN 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Farm Bureau Federation has thrown 
its weight against the two-price plan 
for wheat that is now under study by 
the House Agriculture Committee. 
Charles Marshall of the Nebraska 
Farm Bureau unit sa'd “a domestic 
parity or two-price plan would only 
be a subsidy for wheat in competition 
with other feed grains in the domestic 
market.” Mr. Marshall was critical of 
the present wheat program, saying 
it was a builder of burdensome sur- 
pluses and acted to the disadvantage 
of established wheat growing areas 
by encouraging production in other 
sections. A realistic choice for wheat 
farmers would be, according to Mr. 
Marshall, between a 75% of parity 
floor support with cuts in acreage al- 
lotments or a lower level of support 
with planting controls ended. The 
support level would be set low enough 
to discourage production of Wheat in 
high cost areas, Mr. Marshall said. 
































































Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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of the available feed grains from CC¢ 
inventory. 

Export payments will be 
lished by competitive bidding. 

Grains purchased from CCC with 
payment-in-kind certificates will be 
delivered by CCC at seaboard for 
export. The price of CCC grains will 
be based on the domestic market 
price adjusted to reflect delivery for 
export at port locations. 

As the operation of the new pro- 





estab- 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








gram becomes effective for each of 
the feed grains, CCC will resume STAR OF THE WEST 
sales for unrestricted use of non- : One of the Best : : : 


storable grains in warehouses and bin 
sites. Delivery of such non-storable 
grains will be made at the closest 
possible points to areas of present 
storage. 

The new export program will move 
larger quantities of feed grains 
through commercial channels and less SLOGAN SPECIAL 
through CCC. =~ oo eo an 

Details of the program will be de- VEC RANG CANCE FLWUK 
veloped and announced soon 


MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 




















The USDA announced that a Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
cotton export sales program similar asa 2 ae i 
to the current program will be in . : 
effect during the 1958-59 marketing 


year, and that it will be supplemented 
by a “payment-in-kind” program to 
encourage exports from commercial 
stocks. Under the program now in 
effect, government-owned cotton is 
offered for export sale at competitive- 
bid prices. 
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(Continued from page 7) 





wife Jean, with Frank and Janet Al- 
len of Bay State’s Leavenworth, 
operation, and Jack Eastman 


Bag Co. 


Kansas, 


of Bemis Bro 


> > 


A miller commented upon the en- 
thusiasm shown by John J. Sherlock 
of the Wheat Flour Institute staff 
for the ubiquitous sandwich, a not 
unnatural enthusiasm since he is in 
charge of the promotion of the highly 
successful National Sandwich Month. 
“But,” asked the miller pertinently, 
“I wonder if Mrs. Sherlock serves 
John sandwiches when he gets home 
at night?” 


Reference was made from the ros- 
trum to the retirement of Hill Clark 
us treasurer of MNF to purchase the 
Colton Economic Service of Minne- 
apolis. The millers are to present 
Mr. Clark with a clock in apprecia- 


tion of his services. 


Talking to the millers about busi- 
ness conditions, Edwin B. George, 
director of economics, Dun & Brad- 
street declared: “On a subject up- 
on which all economists have to 
stand up and be counted and then 
run, I favor a tax cut. But the rea- 
sons are purely personal.” 


« cs * 


A welcome visitor to the conven- 


tion was Miguel Rasic of Nicolini 
Mills, Lima, Peru. Mr. Rasic was in 


the news last year when he present- 
ed $500 towards the rebuilding of the 
pilot mill at Kansas State College 
which was destroyed by fire. His ac- 
tion prompted by a desire to 
show his appreciation of all the help 
given him by the U.S. milling indus- 
try. Mr. Rasic landed on American 
soil Tuesday morning on his way to 
New York preparatory to attending 


was 
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DISCUSSION IN COMFORT—Three visitors to the convention have a rest. 
They are, from left to right, John Eastman, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis; G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc., retired, and Richard Hersey, 
Bemis, Minneapolis. 


the 62nd annual technica! conference 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers in Minneapolis May 5-8. He saw 
in a newspaper that the millers were 
meeting in Washington and switched 
his flight, on the premise that he 
would surely know somebody there 
He did. Among those welcoming him 
were Dr. John Shellenberger, head 
of the department of flour and feed 
milling industries at the college, and 
Donald S. Eber, executive vice presi- 
dent of AOM. 


the benefits of holding the 
federation meeting in a city like 
Washington with its many obvious 
tourist attractions is the great in- 
crease in attendance of millers’ wives. 
There were twice as many ladies 
registered at the convention this year 


One ol 


as were present during last year’s 
meeting at the Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago, according to R. M. Finch and 


Walter Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., who ought to know since they 
sent a bouquet of flowers to the hotel 
room of each of the ladies. 


* * * 


Quite a few of the conventioneers 
came to Washington a day or two 
early in order to do some sight-see- 
ing and some drove to the meeting 
via historic spots in the Virginia and 
mountain areas en route. R. D. Zum- 


walt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, and 
Mrs. Zumwalt were among those who 
took the automobile route and al- 


though they enjoyed the countryside, 
admitted that it proved to be a long 
ways from Dallas even for a Texan. 


* * cal 


A Ladies’ Day Tour of Washing- 
ton’s historic and beauty spots was 
arranged as an entertainment fea- 
ture and included a stop for lun- 
cheon at the Columbia Country 
Club. Mrs. C. Rudolph Moor, wife 
of the manager at Minneapolis for 
Buhler Bros. of Uzwil, Switzerland, 
hardly expected to meet anyone at 
the luncheon who was familiar with 
her former home in Uzwil, which 
is off the tourist trail. But seated 
next to her was Mrs. E. W. Morri- 
son, Sr., who knew a bit about 
Uzwil from a visit there with her 
husband a couple of years ago. 


* * x 


TWA 
Kansas 


flight to the con- 
City, James 


On their 
vention from 


Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, and his wife Margaret 
had colorful company—forme: 
president Harry S. Truman and about 
50 newsboys and Girl Scouts, the lat- 
ter groups getting on the plane at 
Chicago for a holiday tour of Wash- 
ington sights which they had earned 
for selling subscriptions to the Kan- 
kakee (Ill.) newspaper and other 
deeds of valor. Nearly all the young- 
sters carried some kind of a camera 
and when they learned Mr. Truman 
was on the plane, all wanted_a pic- 
ture. The ex-president probably had 
more flashbulbs in his face than at 
any time since he left the White 
House. Mr. Truman took it all in 
stride, however, and went up and 
down the shaking hands with 
the young 


some 


aisle 


folks 


Mr 
was for 
national 


Truman's Washington visit 
the purpose of addressing a 
meeting of Women’s Demo- 
cratic clubs, an event which made 
some inroads on the attendance of 
members of Congress at the recep- 
tion for Washington dignitaries that 
the Millers National Federation spon- 
sored on Monday evening and which 
naturally had a stronger attraction 
for the politicians. A handful of in- 
dustry people attending the millers’ 
meeting also paid a visit to the Demo- 
cratic women’s affair, including L. R 
(Pat) Patton of Sterwin Chemicals, 


Inc., New York, an ex-Missouri Demo- 





HONORARY MEMBER—Elected an 
honorary member at the convention 
of the Millers National Federation 
was C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, Mich. He is shown 
here with Mrs. McKenzie. 
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friends accused him of 
having a greater interest in dancing 
with the ladies than in the politics 
of the affair, however 


crat. Pat's 


* * % 


Another fellow missing from the 
reception and cocktail party was 
Samuel Rogers, Jr., president of the 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Washing- 
ton, D.C., who had two perfectly 
good excuses. First of all, he became 
the father of a baby boy the day of 
the cocktail party to add to a pre- 
vious family of two daughters. Sec- 
ondly, he had the misfortune on the 
preceding Friday of breaking a bone 
in his foot in an accident while riding 
an electric golf cart. Just shows how 
nature mixes up the good and the 
bad. 


When the Millers Advisory Coun- 
cil to the department of flour and 
feed milling industries of Kansas 
State College met in session on 
Wednesday morning the problem of 
the appointment of a committee 
chairman was discussed. Dr. Shel- 
lenberger, head of the department, 
pointed out that the position maybe 
was jinxed, since the previous three 
chairmen had been taken ill short- 
ly after their appointment, so, he 
said, it was not surprising that R. 
B. (Chick) Laing, of Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., who was do- 
ing the job on a temporary basis, 
kept insisting that it be temporary. 
However, the group at the meeting 
bore down on him, and Mr. Laing, 
a dauntless fellow, agreed to accept 
a regular appointment and continue 
as chairman. 


Dr. Shellenberger had a busy day 
Wednesday, including not only the 
advisory committee meeting at the 
Shoreham in the morning, a luncheon 
meeting in New York City and a din- 
ner engagement back in Washington 
that evening. He made them all 


* * *» 


During the convention the news- 
papers reported the death of Eugene 
Norris, retired president of the 
Southern Railway, who made his 
home in the capital city. This brought 
a tribute to Mr. Norris from Al V 
Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St 
Louis, who recalled a problem of 
rates and transit he had with the 
Southern Railway many years ago 
and which Mr. Norris had been help- 
ful in solving, showing a keen under- 
standing of flour milling transporta- 
tion problems. Some of that kind of 
understanding assistance would be 
more than welcome to the milling 
industry now with its growing prob 
lem of transportation economics 


a * * 


Both Jim (Slats) Compton, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Wichita, 


Kansas, and Fred N. Rowe, Valley 
City (Mich.) Milling Co., added an- 
other year to their growing record 
for consecutive attendance at an- 
nual meetings of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation which now 
stretch to 31 years in succession, 
They have outstripped the field 
now. 


The veteran Mr. Compton—an in- 
stitution in the milling business—did 
not know until the end of the con- 
vention that he was looked upon with 
profound suspicion by the manage- 
ment of the Shoreham early in the 
proceedings. He went to the restaur- 
ant to have a late night sandwich 





THE 





SHOP TALK—Or perhaps some notes on a birthday. Mrs. 


and her husband, Frank C. 


Blodgett, Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Wis., talk with Paul M. Petersen, International Milling Co., 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Jean Blodgett, 
Janesville, 
Minneapolis. Mr. 


Blodgett celebrated his birthday during the convention. 


(Mr. Sherlock, please note his loyal- 


ty) and after the waitress departed 
to fill his order, realized an urgent 
matter needed attention. He flung a 


“T'll be back” at a busboy and 
Immediately, the 


hurried 


departed waitress 


returned with the order and was 
horrified to find her customer miss- 
ing. She called the supervisor who 
called the restaurant manager who 


proceeded to check the silver and 
other table appointments. A conven- 
tion-attender at the next 
sured the manager that there 
alarm, guest was 
respected member of the 
business. Mr. Compton re- 
consternation 


table as- 
was no 
cause for since the 
a highly 
milling 
turned unaware of the 
he had caused 


Federation conventions are becom- 


ing an annual meeting place for D 





PL 480 Deals 
Made with Peru, 
Nationalist China 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issuance of an authorization to 
the Republic of China (Taiwan) to 
finance the purchase of $7.5 million 
worth of wheat or wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480 

Authorization No. 37-08 provides 
for the purchase of about 113,000 me- 
tric tons of wheat in bulk, Grade U.S 
No. 2 or better, or wheat flour 

Wheat exported must have been 
produced in the continental U.S., and 
flour exported must have been milled 


in the U.S. from domestically pro- 
duced wheat. 
Flour milled from the following 


wheat will not be eligible for financ- 


ing: (a) Durum wheat of the sub- 
classes hard amber durum, amber 
durum and durum, and (tb) Red 


durum wheat 
Sales entered into  be- 
importers be- 
June 30 will be 
Delivery will be 


contracts 
tween suppliers and 
tween April 25 and 
eligible for financing 
to importer f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports 
Shipments from U.S. ports may be 
made between April 25 and Aug. 30 
Purchases of the wheat or wheat 


flour under this authorization will be 
made by: Chinese Government Pro- 
curement and Services Mission, 149 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. (Tele- 


7-9664. ) 
USDA also announced issuance of 
an authorization to Peru to finance 


phone: Barkley 





N. Hiebert, of Buhler (Kansas) Mill 

In and his cousin, Dr. J. Mark Hie- 
bert, president of Sterling Drug 
Inc New York, whose paths seldon 
otherwise cross. The Sterling Hiebert 


made a special trip from New York 
to attend the federation presid nts 
receptl mn 


Washington, Donald R. Wilso 
newly-elected president ol 
pointed out, is 
ing industry for more and 1 
daily lives governed from the capit 
city. P figured in the final 
session when Sen. Frank Carlson (R 
Kansas) gave a reasoned 
rm problem. Rep. W. R. P 


important to the n 


ohliticians 


iddress 


ne ia 


(D., Texas), deputizing for the ailing 
Rep. Harold D. Cooley (D., N.C.) 
ended the convention with ear-blast- 
ing rhetoric 
purchase of $2.5 million worth of 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of PL 480 

Authorization No 13-08 ides 
for purchase of ab 40, metri 
tons of wheat, in bulk, Grade US 
No. 2 or better, or wheat flour. Condi- 
tions for financing are the same as 
for Nationalist China 

Sales contracts entered into be 
tween suppliers and importers be- 
tween April 24 and Aug. 30 will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importer f.o.b. or f.a.s. vessel 


U.S. ports. Shipments from U.S. ports 


made between April 24 and 
Sept. 30, 1958. Information about pur 


may be 


chasers under this authorization may 
be obtained from: Emilio Foley, Gen- 
eral Manager Banco de I Y { 
Agropecuario, Lima, Peru 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that f 
has s 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











‘Gooch’'s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked 


Better 


Things 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 














4 Centennial MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 


CENTRAL BLOG 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


* 
ee 
oo. ) 
7 
ae 
itti 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


WENATCHEE 


6 500 000 
P o Bushels 


} 


Country end 


mal . 
. cr’ Terminal 





NEW SPOKANE mite 


THE ees 


: RITZVILLE : PORTLAND 








WHEAT 


(Continued from page 3) 





even with an export total 
of 400 million bu. wheat and wheat 
flour for the 1957-58 crop year, the 
indicated heavy oncoming crop plus 
export estimates for 1958-59 disclose 
that by July 1, 1959, the carryover 
will be increased by another 200 mil- 
lion bushels 

USDA reported that there were 945 
million bushels wheat in off-farm po- 
sitions April 1 with declines registered 
for each off-farm position. CCC stocks 
showed the sharpest decline as they 
reduced by slightly more than 
However, four-fifths of to- 
were still owned by CCC 


However, 


were 
one-fourth 
tal stocks 
under loan 
Wheat stocks were 
USDA as follows: Farms 
bu.: terminals, 335,916,000; CCC bins, 
etc., 74,570,000; interior mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses, 534,744,000 bu. 
USDA in its wheat situation report 
has lowered its expectations on wheat 
und wheat flour exports for the com- 
to 400 million bushels. 


reported by 
176,246,000 


ing crop year 


The earlier figure was 450 million 
bushels 
CCC stocks by classes are reported 


Hard winter, 544 million 
hard red spring, 144 million; 
soft red winter, 3 million; white, 22 
million, and durum, 4 million bushels. 

A record high yield per acre is 
making the winter wheat crop a much 
better than average crop, and, accord- 
ing to trade reports, the April 1 fore- 


as follows 


bushels 


cast of 964 million bushels may be 
exceeded. The crop looks better each 
day, according to some sources. An 
average yield of 21.9 bu. an acre is 


now seen 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
COKN SPECIALTIES 














. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations we end allied 
stocks listed on as tee New York Stock Exchange: 
Apr. Apr. 
a 
—!957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 32% 27 32 32% 
Allis-Chalmers 26% 22% 24 23% 
Pid. $3.25 99 re, 
Am. Bakeries Co 42@ 34% 40 42% 
Am. Cyanamid 44% 39% 4% 45% 
A-D-M Co -<. 2 oe 32@ 33 
Borden ob arly “ee 60% 66% 65% 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 37 27% 35% 36% 
Pid. $5.50 -. 106 99 ae 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 42% 33% 39% 40% 
Pftd. $7 . .. 168% 159 --.- 164% 
Cream of Wheat . 34% 2% 33% 33% 
Dow Chemical 59% S2% 5é 55% 
Gen. Baking Co ie Mh I! 11% 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 57% 48 55% 55% 
Genera! Mills, inc 74% 60% 70 74% 
Pid. 5% a 116% 112 1s 5s 
Merck & Co 50% 36% 50 49% 
Natl. Biscuit Co . 47% 41% 4 46% 
Pfd. $7 sane’ $6% .... 166% 
Pfizer, Chas .. 65% 49% 64% 64% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc... 54% 42% 51% 54' 
Procter & Gamble 60% 55 60% 60% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 146% 136 am 146 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 32% 26% 31% 32% 
Std. Brands, Inc 52% 40% 50% SI% 
Sterling Drug . 40% 29% 37 40% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 84% 72 83'2 83 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 37 3! 33% 32% 
Victor Chem. Wks... 31 23% 28% 27% 
Ward Baking Co. ... 14 11% 3% 13 
Pid. $5.50 932 84 ‘ 932 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 1372 139 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 81 84 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. aariciceret, ae 101 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 95" 97 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. ... 93% 95 
Std. Brands, iInc., $4.50 Pfd.... 82 84'2 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd.... 100 100'4 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd... 80 82 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on boking, mil end allied 
stocks listed on the American Stack Exchange: 


Apr. Apr. 
18, 25, 
—!957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. 45 3% 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 308 24! 299" 300 
Hathaway Bak., 
me. abes Je or 4 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 332 27 32 32% 
Pfd. $8 cc 118% = .... 127% 
Omar, Inc . 12% ™ %% 12% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
ge = = Ee ae 27% 24% 25% 25% 
—— Baking Co., 
Pfd 69 56 es 65 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
See Tee Ge es. a vcocccses 99% 100 
Wagner Baking Co. .......... 2% 2% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
il, 18, 
—957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread ... 3.00 2.75 2.75 3.00 
, k ee 47 4s cae ae 
Can. Bakeries ne elie . 5.50 
Can. Food Prod 2.50 2.50 2.50 
LAS Sea eee 7 7 shew 7 
. Serna 39 37 382 37 
Catelli Food, ac ee 29 29 30 
B étnwee. ae 4i ca: Se 
Cons. Bakeries ...... 8 7 7% 7” 
Federai Grain ...... 33 26 ses. ae 
ae epee 29 25% 26% 28 
Gen. Bakeries sill 622 4.90 6.372 6.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. : yey *68'%4 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd. ——~ 125 bes) Te 
Maple Leaf Mig. : 9% 7% 9 Bx, 
Pfd. . avesicca - aa 85 pani.) ae 

McCabe Grain, A .. 25 25 suka? 
ioe ae “her -ohew -miiie 24 
Ogilvie Fiour ....... 3! 26 28 28 
d. bdvGxueeee 141 130 nee: ae 
Std. Brands ........ ae ae Oe *39 
Toronto Elevs. ...... 18 17 18 18 
United Grain, A ... 16 15% 16 16 
Weston, G. A. 26%2 212 24% 24% 
eee 26% 212 25% 25 
Pe SURUE. siivesen 95 87'r 94 92" 


*Less than board lot. 


FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








Robert J. Florell 


Nebraska Wheat 
Commission Names 
Marketing Director 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Robert J. Flor- 
ell has been appointed director of the 
marketing division of the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission, Tellford M. Ew- 
ing, chairman of the commission, has 
announced. Mr. Florell, who is cur- 
rently teaching vocational agriculture 
at the David City (Neb.) high school, 
will assume his new position June 1. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr. 
Ewing pointed out that the scope of 
activities undertaken by the commis- 
sion has grown considerably since the 
law creating the wheat grower sup- 
ported program went into effect in 
1955. Mr. Ewing reported that the 
commission program in the field of 
marketing alone includes such diverse 
actjvities as foreign marketing proj- 
ects which involve countries in Eu- 
rope, South America and Asia; wheat 
transportation and freight rate stud- 
ies; cooperative wheat foods promo- 
tional activities with milling and bak- 
ing industry groups; a cooperative ad- 
vertising program in trade journals on 
the merits of Nebraska wheat and 
flours, and many other smaller proj- 
ects. 

The addition of Mr. Florell to the 
commission staff, according to Mr. 
Ewing, will make it possible for Les- 
lie Sheffield, chief of the commission, 
and he to undertake some special 
studies in wheat marketing. Mr. Shef- 
field reported at the meeting of the 
commission on April 17-18 that it was 
necessary to collect detailed informa- 
tion and statistics on both rates and 
method of wheat transportation in 
order to be most effective in trying 
to secure more reasonable freight 
rates for wheat to interior markets 
and for export. 

Mr. Florell has both a B.S. and an 
M.S. degree from the University of 
Nebraska college of agriculture. He 
taught vocational agriculture at Stan- 
ton, Neb., for four years and has been 
the vocational agriculture instructor 
at David City for the past five years. 
Mr. Florell was born at Jamestown, 
Kansas, and was reared on a wheat 
farm near there which he currently 
owns. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BIN CONSTRUCTION 
ATCHISON, KANSAS — Construc- 





tion of five steel grain bins by the 
C-G-F Grain Co. west of here is near- 
ing completion. The bins, 117 ft. in di- 
ameter and 70 ft. high, will have a 
capacity of 460,000 bu. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
erence v el 


FOR SALE—ONE 4x17 NORDYKE SIFTER 
with A-1 Boxes. 180 R.P.M. Driving Irons 
Counter Weights enclosed in ring La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn 











MACHINERY 








A eeeeee eae Vv 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 





scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 
Wheat Pri 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Steady 
to slightly lower wheat prices are in 
prospect in May, according to the 


monthly report that is prepared by 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at Kansas State College. 

A shortage of wheat not under 
price supports helped maintain prices 
during winter and early spring. This 
situation likely will ease by the latter 
part of May, the report said. Pro- 
cessors will utilize all available sup- 
plies in order to stretch old crop 
wheat until the 1958 wheat begins to 
come to market. 

Wheat supplies for the crop year 
beginning July 1, 1958, are expected 
to establish a new record. On April 
10 official estimates were released in- 
dicating a winter wheat crop of 964 
million bushels would be produced in 
1958. A crop this size would be one- 
third larger than the 1957 crop, 13% 
more than the 10-year average for 
the 1947-56 crops and the fourth larg- 
est on record. 

Carryin of old wheat of about 900 
million bushels, a spring wheat crop 
of 230 million, imports (mostly for 
feed) of 6 million, and a harvest of 
964 million would give a total supply 
of 2,100 million bushels. This total 
supply would exceed the previous 
record by 55 million bushels. 

A large supply, together with low- 
er price supports, will result in in- 
creased downward pressure on prices 
as harvest approaches, the report 
said. Although the full impact is not 
expected to be felt during May, an 


easing of prices by the end of the 
month is in prospect. 
Steady feed grain prices are in 


prospect during May, the report con- 
tinued. Government programs dom- 
inate the present price situation and 
are expected to continue to do so for 
the next several years. In view of 
this, prices tend to follow prospects 
for new or different programs. Since 
no new proposals are likely to receive 
enough support to dominate the mar- 
ket in May, prices are expected to 
remain within narrow ranges. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller ofers advertisers: 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
pm index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
apprcepriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lIb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 





Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 


customary quality tradition of The North- 


wester. 
firm oficial.* 


.’—A Southwest milling 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 
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*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 


Miller, 


which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 
magazine serving the milling industry and the 


grain trade 


The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 


in one source information on the flour, feed, 


grain and baking industries. 


The library, for reference and research 


Bulletins, 


exclusive service-to-advertisers 


Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 








Miller 











250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH 


OFFICES: 


New York, Chicago 


Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


he index 


of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 17 Eistrom, Alden, Associates Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Acme-Evans Co c 17 Satotetes Division ate Koerner, John E.. & Co “s 
Acme Flour Mills 12 Evans Milling Co., Inc 34 Kwik Lok Corp. ... : 
Amber M g O on 2 Extremultus, inc . 
Amendt Milling Co. _ 22 d La Grange Mills ... 
Ame Cyanamid Co Fant Milling Co. . en Lake of the Woods Mili; ng 
ree Flow . 28 Farquhar Bros 29 Co., Ltd. : 

Mo Fennell, Spence & Co 29 Leite, E. H.. Go. . ; 


Co 
Lexington Mill & Elevator 










Ferguson Fumigants, Inc . 
Fer augarer Me cog bindtovshabinon & Co. in: 
‘ ' oken ak) vattens « 
Flexo Products, Inc. ... .- Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ... 
Flour Mills of — Inc 19 Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
owen —- © Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Forster Mfg. Co i 4 
2 Fort Garry Milling Go.. Ltd 24 McCabe Grain Co. ........ 
Raster & Waller Oe McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
Bestia oe , Roose, Dieniaty Si ae. yo “ae 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 32 Fuller Co Maple Leaf Mig. Ge.” Lid 
- at “ > F tton Mill : "" 
Bey St o = g Co > witon Bag & Cotton . 7 Peach & Co., Ltd 
8 ds so ‘ . Marsh McLennan, Inc 
Bemis Bro Co Genera! American .. 
Bjornstaa Asbiorn P Transportation Corp N. V. "'Meelunie,"" Amsterdam 
Biake, J. H Genera! Mills, Inc Cover 4 Menne! Milling Ge. . 
Blodgett, Frank H - 27 Gillespie Bros., Ltd 24 are & Co., Inc. . 
a ae a Globe Milling Co 22 ao Northamerica, Inc 
—s Shar a Goffe & Carkener, inc idiand Flour Milling Co 
a A Goldschmidt, Carl,’ Ltd. . Miller Publishing Co., The . 
— , BIE, tone Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 33 Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
; 28 Grane-Flow Systems, lnc Monsanto Chemical Co 
: canoes ii Grnah Ghar Cae Gs, 058 ' Montana Flour Mills Co 
— 29 Seats Os - & Sons 32 Montgomery Co., The 
Burke 32 Green's Milling Co ; 30 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc 
34 Grippeling & Verkiey 29 Morris, Cliff H.. & Co 


Morrison Milling Co 
Morten Milling Co. 


Habel, Armbruster & 
20 Larsen Co. .... 
Ltd 29 Harris, Upham & Co Nappanee Mig. Co. 
33 Hart-Carter Co National Yeast Corp ‘ 
Heide, Henry, Inc bban Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 
Heinrich Envelope Co Se Neill, Robert, Ltd. 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc New Century Co. 


Co 2 Holland Engraving Co 14 New Era Milling Co 
Hotel Sherman : Norenberg & Belsheim 
Hubbard Milling Co 20 Norris Grain Co. . 
+ Co Hunter Milling Co ae Norton, Willis, Co 
29 Novadel Flour Service Division 
29 imbs, J. F., Milling Co 12 Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
c 32 rn en: Ge, cen | VEE eSeteene es Cover 
ng & “Elev. Co. 22 Industrial Processes, Inc 
uthern Chemical Inter-Continental Grain Co 24 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co.. Ltd 
Cor : International Mig. Co...Cover 2 Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Commander-Larabee Mig. Co 2 interstate Grain Corp 14 Osieck & Co. ..... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 13 International Paper Co 
Continental Grain Co 27 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 14 Paniplus Co. ...... 
Corralloy Tool Co _. * SS See 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 32 Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Crown Zellerbach Corp Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Patchin Appraisals sail 
Jennison, W. J., Co 28 Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 
DCA Food Industries, Inc Jewell, L. R.. & Son ; Peek Bros. ... 
Dannen Mills, In 20 Johansen, Anth., & Co Penn, William, Flour Co 
Day Company Johnson-Herbert & Co Pfizer, Chas. & Co 
De Lisser, Andrew ‘ Jones-Hettelsater Construc- Pillman & Phillips 
Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co 3! tion Co is Pillsbury Mills, inc 
Donszeimann & Co., N. V Justesen, Brodr. ........... Prater Pulverizer Co 
Doty Technica Laborat ories a ee eae 
Dow Chemical Co we Kansas Milling Co. eae 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Kelly-Erickson Co. : : Quaker Oats Co 
Dunwoody Industria! Inst. . Kelly, William, Milling Co.. 33 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co norte Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Eastern Canada Flour Kimpton, W. S., & Sons . 24 Reduction ‘Engineeri ng od 
Me t King Midas Flour Mil!s 32 Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co. 
Eckh 22 King Milling Co 34 Red Wing =e Co 
Einfu Kiwi Coders Corp. ......... Reilly, John F. .. 
Ekco Knappen Milling Co s Restoration Co. ............ 
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34 
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Richardson, James, & 
Sons, Ltd. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lid 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 


Rodney Milling Co 
Runciman Milling Co 
Ruoff, A., ee 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller ‘Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co , 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ......... 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc 
Short, J. R., Mig. Co. 
Simon, Henry, Ltd. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-import , 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed 

& Grain, Ltd. . 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 3 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. . 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. ...... 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers 

of California 


Tanner-Evans- —; & Corp 
Tennant & Hoyt 
Thomas, Vaughan, “i Co., Ltd 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc... 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc. 
Toledo Scale Co. .. 
Tri-State Mig. Co. . 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co 

Union Steel Products Co ; 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek's Handel, N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel- 
maatschappy N. V 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P . a> J. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc.. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Weber Fiour Mills Co 
Weller, B. |., Co. .. , 
Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. . 
Western Star Mill Co 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 


. Cover 


Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, H. R., Mill 
i Ci pie iaeséanae 


Witsenburg, M.. Jr.. is ass 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 
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swank Florida 


Overheard in a 


night club: “I tell you, she’s her own 
worst enemy.” 

‘Oh, no, she’s not—not while I'm 
alive!” 

¢?¢? 

After struggling laboriously over 
his homework, the little boy turned 
to his father. “Gee, Dad,” he said 
wearily, “what's the use of all this 
education stuff, anyway ?"’ 

“Why, son,”’ said his father, “there's 
nothing like it! A good education 
enables you to worry about condi- 


tions everywhere in the world.” 
¢?¢¢ 

Forced to be a witness against a 
friend charged with larceny yet un- 
willing to call his friend a thief, Old 
Mose said: 

“IT wouldn't say he’s an out-an-out 
thief, but if I wuz a chicken an’ I 
saw him loafin’ around, I'd sure roost 
high.” 

¢?¢ 

Familiar analogies are always use- 
ful in educating the young. They can 
understand history better, for exam- 


if you explain that it repeats it- 
like summer television 


¢?¢ 


The lecturer at a medical college 
was exhibiting a diagram and said, 
“The subject here limps becauss 
leg is shorter than the other.” 

Then he addressed one of his 
ence, “Now, Mr. Smith, what 
you do in such 

Young Smith pondered deeply be- 
fore answering, “I imagine, sir, that 
I should limp, too.” 


ple 
self, 


one 


1udi- 
would 
a case?” 














Careful wheat selection is the backbone of any flour 
business. Our experience and our vast storage facili- 
ties can help you secure the finest of hard winter 
wheats. Call us. Grand |-7070. 





iT iV it DRY MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








J. P. BURRUS, presioent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


MILLING WHEAT « CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, wee pres. & x. c. mor. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





E. M. SUMMERS 
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a Southeastern Mills, Inc Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
ond corn meal mill with a daily capacity of 1,000 socks of each product 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


W&T Flour Treatme! 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 





The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won’t “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy ... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tn PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















& Mill employee setting the single control to 


apply Beta Chiora® to mill stream. Indi- 
vidual stream control; accurate, easily-reod 
meters; rugged construction ore built-in 
features of the W & T Beta Chlora® control 


unit 





&& Novadelox® being placed into the hopper 


of the W&T Novadel Feeder—the mill's in- 
surance of optimum color removal. 





Mm Dyox® contro! unit for the monufocture of 
chlorine dioxide gos as it is needed—and 
the reliable metering of the gos to the ine 


dividual flour streams. 
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Brought Together by Bread 


In early America, the community oven was an 
important gathering place for our hard-working 
pioneer mothers. 

As the decades rolled on, women decided that it 
was simpler and better to entrust a full time baker 
with the responsibility of turning out uniformly 
perfect, appetizing, nourishing loaves. 

Today’s bakers and millers are dedicated to de- 


serving that continued trust. General Mills is proud 
to contribute its part through constant research 
aimed at making tomorrow’s bread as important a 
part of every family’s life as it is today—as it was 
200 years ago, 2000 years ago. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





